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SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 18, 1854. 








RITING or talking about the 
miserable condition in which 
thousands of our fellow-creatures 
are forced to live, and of the 

: alterations required, is of no use 

unless it lead to doing. In the various state- 

ments and appeals on the subject which we 
have felt it our duty again and again to make, 
and which have been considerately reprinted by 
our contemporaries in every corner of the three 
kingdoms, we have uniformly sought to point 
out what ought to be done, and how it could be 
done, so as to lead, as speedily as might be, to 
practical results. In many cases they had that 
effect ; and, if we now again refer to them, it 
is with no feeling of vain gratulation, but be- 
cause we believe the reference will strengthe: 
the hands of those who, like ourselves, are seek- 
ing to produce such a state of public opinion as 
shall insist on effectual improvement. Looking 
back to these statements in their collected form 
as “ London Shadows, a Glance at the Homes 
of the Thousands,” published many months be- 
fore the cholera descended on the metropolis, it 
will surely be considered as something more 
than a coincidence when it is seen, that the first 





illustration is taken from the neighbourhood of | 


Berwick-street and Broad-street, where occurred 


that frightful visitation which carried hundreds | 


to their graves in a few days; while the last 
engraving represents the condition of the houses 
about Ewer-street and Gravel-lane, Southwark, 
where the disease gave the last serious manifes- 
tation of its power in the metropolis. It is not 
presumption to assert that if the warnings 
given in our pages had been attended to, 
thousands of lives might have been saved, 
and thousands of pounds. Never shall we 
forget that frightful night and day in 
Broad-strect and Berwick-street; when men 
stood in groups, awe-struck and paralyzed, and 
Death hovered over every house, leaving deso- 
late homes and fatherless children to mark his 
fearful track. We can speak of these things 
now without fear of alarming : we could not do 
so at that time. It has occurred to us to visit 





Fig 





a. Conveniences. 


many unwholesome dens, and to penetrate very 
offensive atmospheres, without experiencing 
much personal inconvenience. The visit to 
Berwick-street, however, had a very different 
effect upon us: the scene exhibited there, and 
possibly the condition of the air, produced great 
depression, and destroyed all moral courage for 
two days, during which time the impression of | 
coming illness and a fatal result was insur- | 
mountable. We shall need excuse, perhaps, for | 
this personal reference, but it illustrates to | 
some extent the effect of fear: we will not carry 
it further. } 

In our previous papers, allusion has been often 
made to the miserable condition of the courts 
and alleys about Drury-lane, mentioning amongst 
others, although it is not the worst, Wild- 
court, turning out of Great Wild-street, and in 
the immediate vicinity of Great Queen-street, | 
Lincoln’s-inn-fields. Fig. 1 is a plan of it. 

This court, and the neighbourhood adjoining, 
have long enjoyed an unenviable celebrity, 
the court itself, which is of considerable extent, 
having been in parts filled with persons trouble- 
some to the police, and in some others densely 
packed with those whom various circumstances 
of ignorance, neglect, or misfortune, had here 
collected together. A view of this court, taken, 
say on a bright sunny Monday morning, would 
strike a traveller from the “ west end,” or the 
green country, with astonishment and sorrow, 
and yet in this neglected and dangerous popu- 
lation there is, in spite of the shadows, an 
amount of good which demands protection, and 
will repay care. 

The figures represent the numbers of the 
houses, and Fig. 2 shows the entrance to the 
court, when the population is in full activity.* 
Fig. 3 gives a view of No. 2 in the court, and 
shows that the houses are of some size, containing 
ten rooms each, if we include the basement, and 
in the case of No. 2, twelve rooms. Well, the 
Society for Improving the Condition of thie 
Labouring Classes have taken thirteen of these 
houses at a low rent, intending, by the judi- 
cious expenditure of a certain sum of money, to 
render them fit for the habitation of human 
beings ; and they have no doubt, nor have we, 
that they will prove a very protitable invest- 
ment, and that the society will make money by 
doing good. We should like to get all the 
world on this same tack. The houses which the 


* See p. 59). 


].— Ground Plan of Wild-court ww its Present Sla 


society have already converted from health- 
and-morals-destroy ers into decent homes, are 
paying from fifteen to seventeen per cent. These 
houses in Wild-court teem with people. It is 
very difficult to get at the truth, but at all 
events, the thirteen houses have a population of 
one thousand persons, without reference to the 
crowd of non-residents who throng the passages 
and stairs at night, and to the fact that the 
rooms in the basement are not occupied, but 
are full of decaymg animal and vegetab!e refuse, 
emitting at times most foul effluvia. 

A few days ago, Lord Shaftesbury, active for 
good, invited some who take interest in these 
matters to see the present condition of the 
houses, so that they might appreciate the change 
which is to be effected hereafter by means of 
good drainage, full supply of water, general 
repair, and the provision of such appliances as 
knowledge and common sense may suggest. 
Perhaps, too, they will roof over the court with 
glass, due provision being made for ventilation, 
so that the children may play in the dry. 

The miserable condition of the houses, with 
decaying floor-boards, broken glass, and falling 
plaster, is too evident to need pointing out, 
but many would look into the small yards and 
fail to realise the evil effeets of what they saw, 
so little accustomed are the majority to reflect 
on suchthings. Yet here we have, in a space, 
say 15 feet long, and 5 feet wide, the doorless 
convenience (we fear to describe it), the butt 
for water and the unemptied dusi-bin, all under 
the windows of the dwelling-rooms. The holes 
in the broken pavement are filled with decom- 
posing matter, and the broken tap in the water- 
butt coneurs to render the whole sloppy and 
disgusting. Fig. 4 shows the arrangement of 
one of the yards. There is no oecasion to go 
more fully into details: Mr. Baxendell has done 
so in the Society’s Journal, wherein he says, as 
to the water supply,—“ In each of the yards of 
Nos 2 and 4, a cement tank is constructed, the 
latter for the supply of the three houses, Nos. 3, 
t, and 5. Several houses are supplied by butts 
placed in the basement at the foot of the stairs, 
and quite in the dark. There are loud com- 
plaints of the want of water throughout the 
whole court, especially on a Sunday. This 
deficiency is principally owing to the means pro- 
vided for drawing the water, and the rotten 
state of the butts into which it comes. I have 


been there at three o’clock in the afternoon, and 
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Lig. 5.—Internal View of a front Garret, showing the Gutter that conveys the Soil and 
Sfops from this Floor to the Gutter in front. 


there has scarcely been a drop of water in the 
court, and the inhabitants were running about 
the neighbourhood begging for it. 

Dust-bins are placed in one corner of the 
yards, and generally emptied once a week— 
sometimes, and I fear very frequently, once a 
fortnight only. Complaints have often been 
made of the stench arising from these places, 
especially by the tenants occupying the back 
rooms on the ground-floor. Every morning the 
yards are abominably filthy, and present more 
the appearance of large cesspools than anything 
else. I have seen some of them about six inches 
deep in places of all manner of soil and filth, 
through which any person requiring water must 
wade.” 

The front ground-floor room of one of these 
houses has been held sacred for some years, asa 
sort of club for thieves: no one would rent it, 
for fear of interfering with them. It appears 


that they have been in the habit of meeting in | 


this room every night about twelve o’clock, to 
gamble and concoct mischief, entering by the 


cellar window, and then ascending through a 


hole in the floor, specially made for the purpose ! 
Wild-court, indeed ! 

If we step upstairs, we shall find that the 
evil arrangements are not confined to the lower 
part of the houses. Here, incredible as it may 
seem, the gutters and water-pipes are made to 
play the part of sewers, the inhabitants throwing 
into them all their soil and refuse. Those 
living at the back throw them into the middle 
gutter, from which there is a wooden trunk, 
marked B, in fig. 5, leading to the front gutter, 
aud which passes through the front room, as 
shown in the sketch. A indicates the opening 
to the middle gutter from the landing of the 
stairs. It scarcely needs fig. 6 to show the 
condition of the front gutter, as seen from the 
garret windows. 

The society have already effected much good, 
and have aided in spreading the movement to a 
considerable extent. In several parts of the 
United States large blocks of houses have been 
constructed to afford healthful dwelling-places 
to the poorer classes; and in connection with 
several large manufactories, improved houses 
are being built for the workpeople. Mr. Wallis, 
in his report, on the occasion of the New York 
Exhibition, describes thirty-two boarding-houses 
which have been erected for the workpeople of 
the Bay State Mills, at Lawrence, in Massa- 
chusets. Each house accommodates thirty-six 
boarders, chiefly women. 

The FrenchGovernment has voted ten millions 
of franes, as we mentioned some time ago, for 

the improvement of the lodgings of workmen in 

arge manufacturing towns. 


In April last, | 





Tig. 6.—View of the front Gutter, as seen from 
the Garret Windows. 





about 4,000,000 of these had been granted in 
the way of subventions to private speculators, 
who undertook to build lodging-houses on re- 
ceiving from the Government about one-third of 
the cost; and several large buildings had been 
raised, providing healthful lodgings for some 
thousands of persons. This mode of proceed- 
ings does not at once commend itself to us as a 
step to be imitated in England, however wise it 
might have been under particular circumstances 
in France. 

Returning for an instant to Wild-court, we 


shall look most anxiously for the result of the 


experiment, although we have no doubt what- 
ever of its success. Bad as thjs court is, there 
is a vast number of places in London, and in 
other large towns, very much worse; and we 
implore the authorities, and those who have 
power, to remember that, although the cholera 
has happily ceased its ravages, there are other 
diseases, the attendants on bad drainage, foul 
air, and want of water, that quietly carry off 
their victims by hundreds, pauperising and de- 


/moralizing those who do not fall, and which 


may be prevented with certainty by the adoption 
(of obvious means. 





Tower or Sr. Mary’s, Taunron.—According 
| to a Bristol paper, Mr. B. Farmer, of that city, has 
| offered to restore the tower of St. Mary’s, at Taunton, 
| under the superintendence of a Bristol architect. 
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THE DESIGNS FOR THE OXFORD 
MUSEUM AND LIBRARY. PUBLIC 
EXHIBITION. 


Tue mode of conducting the preliminaries of 
this competition has been so much more satis. 
factory im several respects than is usual jn 
similar cases,—in such, particularly, as affording 
| the competitors a reasonable time in which to pre. 
| pare theirdesigns, offering fair premiums, defining 

what was requisite with tolerable precision in 
the original instructions, and appointing a really 
responsible tribunal,—that we felt little surprise 
'at finding that the governing powers had deter. 
mined to carry out the wise plan of exhibiting 
the designs submitted in response to their invi- 
tation, in order that public opinion might be 
brought to bear upon the subject, previous to 
any final decision wy made in relation to the 
respective merits of the plans. The exhibition 
was opened on Monday, the 6th, and we were 
much gratified in observing the careful way in 
\which the series, contributed by no less than 
three-and-thirty members of the profession, had 
been arranged in the well-lighted gallery of the 
Bodleian. All are hung within a convenient 
distance from the eye, and all have been grouped 
with fair advantages of light and position, 
although connected in such a series as to ma. 
terially assist the discriminating eye of the 
examiner. All this is as it should be, and if, to 
such just and prudent treatment of the various 
competing architects, the delegates who are ulti- 
mately responsible for the final decision add the 
precaution of requiring from some competent and 
disinterested professional man a report to them, 
which shall be publicly circulated, together with 
the results of their own final deliberations, very 
little will possibly be left to be desired as to the 
stra'ghtforward conduct of those upon whose 
|anticipated justice and probity so many have 
taked long days of weary and feverish toil. 





| Before proceeding to notice any of the de- 
| signs, it may be well to remind our readers that 
ithe leading features of what we may call the 
| prospectus of the competition, stated that upon 
‘a given site a building was to be erected, to 
|comprise various museums, to contain, among 
others, Mr. Hope’s entomological collections, 
/as well as a large library and extensive lecture- 
‘rooms, &e.; the ecurator’s house to be detached. 
The general form of the building proposed was 
‘to be that of three sides of a quadrangle, the 
'space enclosed being covered with glass roofing. 
| The cost was limited to 30,000/. and the tribunal 
| by whom the premiums (respectively 150/. 100/. 
‘and 50/.) were to be awarded, was to consist of 
_a limited number of delegates appointed by 
| convocation. 

| As might readily be supposed, the Gothic 
‘architects predominate, since an analysis of the 
|various styles adopted gives, as nearly as we 
could ascertain, by jumping at conclusions, 
aimed at, im some cases, rather than attained, 
the following results :— 

GG OF BV RIMME iii ovexnscceunereancenrss 12 


Greek, more or less German in treatment... 3 
Roman, more or less after Wren, with pedi- 


mented porticos, colamns, &e. ............ + 
Italian, more or less Barryan or Palatial ... 6 
PMID, csv icccasdetankwed VevecbonnGes sates ] 


The Order of Confusion ..................04- 
Original, Crystal Palace work tacked on to 


various regular book details ............... 3 
Abominations, about .............. Bis iastckeevs 2 
fi. Se 33 


Out of the whole number, about half possess 
merit, and several in a very high degree. ‘The 
most remarkable, in one way or the other, in 
the respective classes, appear to be the follow- 
ing :— 
| Gothic—* Forsan ”—nicturesque, but rather 
|too continental. “ Fiat justitia ruat celum”— 
one design imitated from Burgundian models,— 
able plan, but too foreign-looking for Oxford. 





“Kunst macht Guast”—wiry in detail, and 
poor in plan. ‘ Multe mortalibus artes caelt- 
| colis una,” —if this be a good sample of the “una, 

‘mortals have but little cause to envy the gods, 
\for a composition breathing less nectar or am- 
| brosia, or exhibiting less “ichor,” we have not 
|seen for many a day: thin and precise, it looks 
at once correct in working out, and as wilfully 
ugly as is compatible with the strict elaboration 
jof the severest type of Pointed architecture. 
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“In spe”—picturesque in its combination of 


forms, and possessing the advantage of marking 
externally the leading component parts of the 
design : its principal defect is in the manage- 
ment of the glass roof, which is by no means 
graceful. “Virtus in arduis,”—agreeable ex- 
ternally, though with a slight tendency to spiki- 
ness in outline, suppressing the glass roof as 
much as possible. On the whole, the medieval 
designs are by no means the best. The styles 
selected are rather ecclesiastical than collegiate, 
and have atendency to Nuremberg and Ratisbon 
sympathies rather than to those of Oxford or 
Cambridge. It seems somewhat a pity that, as 
if by common consent, those types of art should 
have been avoided, to a brilliant application of 
which the most celebrated and beautiful of 
the Oxford universities are indebted for their 
wide-world fame. 

Of the Greek designs little or nothing need 
be said: their merits are academic, and they 
fail to evince any symptoms of that power to 
make classic art accommodate itself to reason- 
able conditions of utility, without losing its 
peculiar beauties, by means of the possession of 
which, the great modern masters in that branch 
of art, Schinkel, Von Klenze, Gandy Dering, 
Cockerell, Hittorff, and Visconti, have vindi- 
cated its claims to our love and admiration. 

Of Roman, or rather columnar architecture, 
the designs of “Alma,” “ Spes,” “Four dia- 
monds arranged crosswise,” and “ Fiat justitia 
ruat celum,” afford very interesting studies. 
“Alma” is regular Palladian, with long pas- 
sages, and a defective connection between the 
principal entrance and the principal Spacer 


“* Spes”” presents us with a really noble arrange- | 


ment of a great circular hall, domed and lit 


after the fashion of the Pantheon at Rome, a. 


composition worked out with a fine sense of 
scenic effect, more particularly in the internal 
combinations. ‘‘ Four Diamonds” is careful, 
but exhibits a rather uncomfortable agglome- 
ration of well-known and overworked ingre- 
dients, columns everywhere, campaniles with no 
efficient indication of their intention to soar 
loft carried down beneath the principal enta- 
blature, forming the main horizontal line. 
“ Fiat justitia” (designs A and D), in external 
aspect is close, even to a reproduction of certain 
besetting sins, to the style which Sir Charles 
Barry has adopted for the Board of Trade and 
some other buildings. In plan and leading 
features of arrangement, both designs are 
excellent. The leading feature of the set of 
drawings marked A is a fine glass vault, ex- 
tending longitudinally, with contributory glass 
vaults running into it at a low level, somewhat 
after the manner of the Basilica of Constantine 
at Rome. In the design D, the plan is entirely 
different. A noble hall leads immediately into 
a long glass-vaulted nave, the end of which 
terminates in a glass dome, from which depart 
right and left two similar vaulted naves—the 
three naves forming altogether a T shape. The 
three extremities of the arms of the T are con- 
nected by a series of apartments, arranged in a 
quadrangular form, so as to embrace, as it were, 
the great glass building. Every part has been 
admirably studied, but we must confess that the 
style adopted is not the one we should have 
thought most to be preferred for Oxford; and 
were it possible to retain all the structural 
features of the plan, and the agreeable balance 
of lines and masses, and to othe them with 
more national detail, it would probably be for 
the advantage of all parties that such an alter- 
ation should be effected. 

With the palatial Italian designs we were 
not so well pleased, as with some of the last 
series to which we have alluded, or as indeed 
with some of the Gothic. On the whole, that 
of “A. Z.” was by far the best, since if its 
inerits were not very transcendent, at least it 
offered few points of objection. The plan was 
well laid out, and the style based on good 
Tuscan models. 

The one Elizabethan design, that marked 
with “intersecting compasses,” we would place 
high in the list. The style is bravely worked 
out, both externally and internally, and the 
glass roof neither burked nor made a monster of. 
‘To carry notices of these designs further would 
be rather a pain than a pleasure, our own im- 
pressions being tinged rather with regret for 


Ld . ; . . . . | : ; = . gig 
anxious labour misapplied, than with admiration | pal designs to their proper authors. At all 


for excess of beauty or ingenuity. 


] 


In the/| events, all men like to show their cleverness 


drawings of those who had swamped the acade-| by guessing ; and if a name is likely to influence 
mic, so indispensable to university associations, | a j 
in the utilitarian, we were unable to recognise | 


any new constructional elements. 


Bent glass, } 


a costly and hazardous material, was freely in- | 


dicated, and independence in the treatment of 
metal work, was in no ease allied to analogous 
independence in determining the forms of stone 
and wood work. In some designs such as that 
of “Home,” railway shed roofing of the com- 
monest kind was married to incongruous Vene- 
tian, in ill-assorted union. 


In spite, however, of some exhibitions of 


feebleness, we must on the whole congratulate 
the profession, and not less the University 
which benefits by them, on the ability and 
spirit displayed in this interesting series of 
designs. 

Havine recently had an opportunity of in- 
specting the drawings sent in, in competition for 
the proposed new museum at Oxford, a few re- 
marks on them may not be uninteresting to your 
readers. 

I shall not, of course, attempt to criticise 
individual designs, nor to forestall the decision 
of the committee, but confine my remarks to 
the bearing of the competition on the much- 
mooted question of competitions generally, and 
the impression the drawings convey of the state 


a judge to give his vote for an inferior design, 
he will do so now, with this difference, that he 
may give it after all to the wrong person. 

The concealment of names does not prevent. 
canvassing, as any man may send in his cypher 
to any member of the committee and ask his 
vote; and he being supposed not to know, may 
assume an appearance of disinterestedness 


| which he could not do if all were known. As 


well might we conceal the names of the plaintiffs 


and defendants from the judges in suits at law, 


and prospects of architectural art in this, 


country. 
Fortunately no suspicion can, in this instance, 


rest on the judges, either of jobbery or of igno- | 


rance. The position in society, and the educa- 
tion ,of the delegates, place them above that. 
There can be no doubt but that they are ear- 
nestly anxious to procure the best possible 
design for their purposes, and will fairly make 
the best selection they can, without reference-to 
personal motives ; so that if they err or fail in 
getting as good a design as they should, it must 
be from some error of judgment, or from some 
inherent defect in the system of competitions 
generally. 

~ Nothing could be fairer or more distinct, as 
far as it went, than the prospectus they issued. 
The price was fixed at 30,000/. and the accom- 
modation required was all specified with sufficient 
distinctness. To meet this last requirement, 
most of the competing architects (twenty-nine 
in number) have sent in designs with frontages 
varying from 200 to 300 and even 400 feet in 
extent, and from 160 to 300 feet in depth. 
Taking their cubic contents, some do not allow 
2d. per foot cube, few more than 4d. and every 
architect knows how little good architecture or 
sound construction is to be obtained for such a 
price. It is true they almost all cover a court- 
yard in their centre with a glass roof, so dimi- 
nishing the cost considerably, and we have here 
the much-abused architecture of the Crystal 
Palace reproduced with every conceivable variety 
of Classical or Gothic detail; but with all this 
the money allotted is certainly insufficient for 
the purpose, and the university must either 
increase the sum or decrease the requirements, 
or be content with a mere warehouse to contain 


' their collections. 


The delegates ought certainly to have con- 
sulted professional men on the subject before- 
hand, as they will do a great mjustice to 
those architects who have honestly tried to 
keep within limits, and whose designs in conse- 
quence look so cold and meagre that they are 
sure to be neglected, or the delegates must 
depart from the conditions they have estab- 
lished. 

Some of the designs, on the other hand, could 
not certainly be erected for twice, probably not 
for three times, the sum specified: this they are 
now going to call in professional assistance to 
ascertain. If these designs are in consequence 
thrown out, the architects have theinselves only 
to blame. If this condition is not rigidly ad- 
hered to, great injustice will be done, and the 
delegates will find themselves unable to carry 
out the design they may select. 

Another point that seems injudicious, is the 
concealment of the names of the architects by 
mottoes, inasmuch as no one at all familiar with 
the works of the principal architects of the day 


can hesitate in assigning at least all the princi- ' 


as was done in old Greece. One feels astonished 
that any committee of gentlemen should confess 
to so little confidence in their own honesty oi 
purpose, as to be swayed by personal interests 
in performing a publie duty ; and it will not be 
till the judges understand that they must be 
above such suspicions, and dare the responsi- 
bility of their own acts, that competitions can be 
fair tribunals to judge of merit. 

In the present instance it would be an im- 
mense advant: ve to the dele fates to be able to 
put themselves in communication with the 
architeets—to ask for explanations and informa- 
tion, and to ascertain from them whether they 
are prepared to find a builder to execute their 
designs at the price specified. Where everything 
is open and above board, jobbery is impossible, 
and it ceriainly appears to be a mistake in a 
body of geutlemen to allow anything like secresy 
or mystery to prevail in any part of their pro- 
ceedings. 

Another point the committee would have done 


| well to determine beforehand, is the style they 


propose adopting. As it is, they have got 
thirty-two designs in thirty-two different styles. 
Twelve or thirteen are in various forms of 
Medieval architecture, from Early English to 
Jacobean, with one or two in Continental 
Gothic. About the same number are Italian, 
or modern, and the remainder Classic. In such 
a medley, classification is impossible, or even 
the selection of any one design as the best, for 
there is no means of weighing the Classic against 
the Gothic, or the Italian with either. 

It must, in fact, now come to a vote in the 
committee. If the tastes of the majority are 
Classical—by no means an impossible event in 
Oxford—all the Gothic designs are rejected 
ipso facto, wholly irrespective of their merits : 
if, on the contrary, the Church party prevail, 
all the Classical designs are rejected in like 
manner.* 

It would have been better that this vote 
should have been come to beforehand. It 
would have been fairer to the architects, would 
have simplified the task of selection, and given 
afar greater mass of materials from which to 
select. 

These remarks might easily be extended, but 
are already too long; but the subject is a tempt- 
ing one, for this is no doubt one of the fairest and 
best competitions that has occurred for a long 
time, and it may be some time before such an 
opportunity occurs again of improving a system 
that has hitherto been such a source of heart- 
burnings to the profession. 

If the delegates had only taken a little more 
time and pains to consider these objects, and 
the means of carrying them out, they might 
have made a step in the science of competition 
which would have been of the greatest benefit 
to architects, and have facilitated their own 
labours considerably. It may be long before 
such a tribunal have again to adjudicate 
on so important a cause. When they do, it is 
to be hoped that they will thoroughly make up 
their minds what they want and what they can 
eet before they come before the public, and 
afterwards that everything shall be done in open 
court. When this is the case competition, in- 
stead of being the bane, may be of the greatest 
possible benetit to the profession. _ 

With regard to the progress in improvement 
shown in these designs, I am afraid there is not 
much eanse for congratulation. All the best are 


* One architect, or group of architects, has met this difien! 
her a novel manner, by furnishing three external designs f 
rior,—one Gothic, one Classic, and one Italian! and it 
certainly is puzzling to say which is the most, or rather the least, 
truthful orappropriate. It proves, however, only too clearly how 
litte meaning there is in mvudero architecture, that, like a 


masquerade suit, it will fit any body, or conceal anything. 
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by well-known artists, and are neither better 
nor worse than the works which these gentle- 
men have already executed. There is no new 
star risen above the horizon to lighten our 
darkness. 

As a general rule, the Gothic designs are by 
far the most picturesoue, though generally 
somewhat deficient in dignity and elegance. 

The Classical show how utterly intractable 
that style is, even in the best hands, and how 
impossible it is to make great columnar porticoes 
fit two-storied modern buildings ; and, notwith- 
standing their abstract beanty, to make them, 
in modern times, and in this climate, anything 
better than graceful but expensive mockeries 
and shams. 

The Italian, on the contrary, shows itself 
capable of combining the elegance of the Classic 
with the picturesqueness of the Gothic, and when 
freely used, does seem capable of progress, which 
ithe other two are not. Every year the public are 
becoming more knowing in Gothic forms and 


details, and more critica!ly fastidious in insisting | 


on absolute fidelity, both as to detail and orna- 
ment; and no deviation from the one chosen 
style can be tolerated. Every year this will be 
more and more felt as the public become better 
instructed; and if we are content to choose 
Gothic as our style, we must be content to let 
it remain where our forefathers left it in the 
middle ages : we can add nothing to it. 

The Italian, on the other hand, never was a 
style, properly so called. We could hardly copy 
it if we tried; but it occupies the neutral 
ground between the Classic on the one hand, 
and the Gothic on the other, presenting every 
shade of combination, from the Early Renais- 
sance to the pseudo Classic of the present day, and 
consequently admitting of the beauties of either 
style being culled and again worked up together 
into any shapes we please. In this style, there- 


fore, progress is possible, and if the national |' 


taste were fairly to settle down to elaborate 
beauty out of this style, its Classic and itsGothic 
elements would soon disappear in new combina- 
tion, and we might at last have a style of our 
own, more beautiful, as it certainly would be 
more appropriate than either. 

Is there any prospect of this? is there any 
hope of such a consummation? One or two of 
the designs at Oxford seem to indicate a glim- 
mering of such an idea; but it is to be feared 
that neither the architects nor the public are 
eqn for the task, nor aware of the means 
yy which success in it may be attained. 


J. F. 





THE DRAINAGE QUESTION. 
HARROW. 

A report to the Harrow Local Board of 
Health, by Mr. John Roe, is about to be made 
public, and will, doubtless, be considered im- 
portant by those who are interested in the 
questions of which it treats, Mr. Roe’s long ex- 
Rema: and acquaintance with the subject 
peing well known. Although written as long ago 
as July last, it has for several reasons not been 
made public till now. We have not space for 
the whole of it, but give those passages which 
contain the pith of it. 


“About three-and-a-half miles in length of main 
sewers have been laid down; private drains from 
345 houses have been formed; 256 cesspools have 
been cleared out and filled up; and altogether the 
sanitary improvement is such, that I may well con- 
gratulate you who have so zealously aided the good 
work.” : 

“ Discussions have lately occupied the attention of 
many professional men, as to the relative merits of 
pipe and brick sewers; and, as it happens that the 
whole of your new drainage is composed of pipe 
sewers, it will not, I hope, be deemed irrelevant if I 
enlarge a little on this subject, particularly as I am 
addressing a Local Board of Health, whose chairman 
is the principal of a school wherein are congregated 
80 many youths, some of whom will probably be 
actively engaged in carrying out works of this deserip- 
tion ; others who will hereafter become members of 
the Legislature which presides over sanitary affairs, 
forming not the least onerous of its duties. ~ 
Bey . Period of near twenty years, I served 

der e Commissioners sewe . st nz 
thereof under the scene bag tay 

Finsbury divisi and afterwards 3 ata 
under the Metro, sti .¢ te Fhe chief surveyor, 
“Metropolitan Commissioners of Sewers, 


until the state of my health induced me to resign that 
situation. 

From my first entering on the duties of my 
office, I began a series of observations on the passage 
of water throngh the ramification of sewers, in the 
Holborn and Finsbury divisions. I was thus early 
made aware of the necessity of much improvement in 
this deseription of works, and sought to introduce 
remedies.” 

“The introduetion of stoneware pipes for general 
drainage arose from a suggestion made by Mr. Chad- 





and the peculiar points that have to be dealt with in 
| forming sewers for the same, it is not too much to 
| say that an immense benefit to sanitary measures has 
|been afforded by the use of these pipes, where 
| judiciously applied, and the works properly exeented. 
| enabled the drainage to be carried out at about one- 
third of what it would have cost had brick sewers, large 
}enough for men to go through, been formed in the 
| streets, and this after allowing for the subsoil and 
| road drainage. 
Another feature in your drainage is, that greater 


the houses, thus shortening the length of private 
drains, so as to prove a considerable saving to indi- 
viduals in the length of drain. 

There has been much discussion in the metrepolis 
on this point, which is called ‘back drainage,’ but 
like the extremes of brick and pipe sewers, it should 


treatment to another, in some of its details, and in a 
town different portions require, or will allow of, 


It is the duty of the engineer to point out, withont a 


what he sees to be best; efficiency and economy 
joined.” 

“That back drainage, when properly applied, is 
not attended with all the disadvantages pointed out 
by the adversaries to its adoption, is certain. 


bury Commissioners allowed upwards of 200 houses 
ou one estate to have back drainage, on the owner 
building about 500 feet of outlet sewer to receive the 
drains. No complaint of the drainage has come to 
the office during the period that has since elapsed. 
There are other instances in those divisions of its suc- 
cessful application. 

In laying out an entirely new district, and in many 
country towns and places, back drainage may be use- 
fully adopted: on the other hand, there are situations 
in old towns where its adoption would be worse than 
an absurdity.” 


each locality a somewhat different treatment may be 
required, it fortunately happens, as regards cost, that 
Harrow is peculiarly favourably situate for the appli- 
cation of the pipe system ; whereas Eton College and 
precincts, from certain local and periodical cireum- 
stances, required brick sewers of considerable size. 
The inclinations of the sewers at Harrow are very 
great: the sewers at Eton (with the exception of a 
small portion near the river) have no inclination, yet 
the drainage at Eton College is as perfect for the 
passage of the sewage as that of Harrow. The sewers 
were put down twelve years since, and not a spadeful 
of foul deposit has accumulated in any of them. This 
result has been obtained by continuing one feeder on 


backwater at the Timberhalls; so that in dry weather 
many thousands of cube feet of water pass through 
these sewers every hour. At Harrow, the great incli- 
nation of the sewers requires only a fair supply of 
water to prevent deposit from accumulating. In a 
few minutes excret a will pass from the inlet to the 
outlet. 

Eton Town, drained in 1850, from similar local 
circumstances that affect the College precincts, has 
one of its main sewers of considerable size, the others 
are some half-brick, and some pipe sewers. In this 
case anything but back drainage would have been 
particularly injudicious. 

Again, Windsor has one portion of its drainage 
in brick sewers, and the other portions consist of 
pipe sewers, laid down in 1850-1. To have formed 
all in brick sewers, would have been a waste of 
money; but the main line required a capacity too 
great for pipes. A due application of the two (brick 
and pipe) has afforded a drainage at a moderate cost,* 
and of undoubted efficiency, if the sewers have a fair 





* By the use of back drainage and pipe sewers, the saving has 
yom near 8.0001. after allowing for the cost of subsoil and road 
rainage. 








wick to me, in his desire to obtain a smooth interior | 
surface, and the first pipes made for that purpose in | 
the metropolis were for the Holborn and Finsbury | 
Office, in consequence ; and looking at the general | 
state of the drainage of very many towns and villages, | 


So applied, they have, in the case of Harrow, 


part of the sewers has been formed at the back of | 


be viewed with regard to the locality to be drained. | 
Almost every locality requires a somewhat different | 


different methods of carrying out the object required. | 


prejudice in favour of one set of opinions or the other, | 


“ Reverting to the remark that for the drainage of 


a level with the sewers for half a mile, until it reached | 
the River Thames above the Brocas, and another to a | 


supply of water; but as the water supply was not 
laid on to every house, I caused a small tank to be 
formed at the head of each long line of pipe drain, to 
enable them to be flushed periodically, and if this 
(which may be done at a trifling cost) be properly 
attended to, no stoppage will ever take place. 
Without referring to other places, where a 
different system has been pursued, I would observe 
that, although had you been required to construct 


| your drainage on the larger scale, you would have 


done so at any cost, so desirous were you of making 
this improvement ; yet it is certainly gratifying to 
you to be enabled to save many thousands of pounds 
of the ratepayers’ money, by the use of a method of 
drainage whieh will, if fairly dealt by, be in good 
working condition 500 years hence. The pipes are 


remarkably good : the greatest care has been taken in 
‘fitting and laying them ; and not a failure of any kind 


has accrued. The clerk of the works, who superin- 


itended (Mr. J. W. Wilkins), is amongst the most 


trusty and useful of those employed on such works, 
and your Board was fortunate in securing his services, 
as you have also been in appointing Mr. Winkley as 
your clerk, and Mr. Smith as your surveyor. It is 
mainly owing to the independent and zealous conduct 
of the latter gentleman, that so much has been done 


| in gettimg rid of the many cesspools and other baneful 


nuisances.” 


Mr. Roe here refers to his table of sizes of 
sewers published by the General Board of 


Health, and to his plan for the Northern 
‘Drainage of the Metropolis now before the 


Commissioners, which latter, he maintains, could 
be carried out at half a million less cost than 
the plan lately adopted by them. 

“ Returning to the drainage of Harrow ;—the fol- 
lowing list shows the length and sizes of your new 
main sewers :— 


223 feet of pipes 18 inches diameter. 
15 


2,900 ” >? > ”? 
6,912 ,, ghike* ” 
7,766 , =» 9 » » 

663, » 6 » 


Total, 18,464.” 
“A part of your drainage was formed im 1551, and 


About thirty-six years since, the Holborn and Fins- | a large portion in 1852.” 


| In closing his report, the writer gives a letter 


from the surveyor to the Board as to the state 
of the drainage at the date of the report, con- 
taining the following questions and replies :-— 

“1. Will the drain-pipes be sufficiently large to 
carry off the whole of the sewerage and also the 
surface-water ? 

2. Should we have much dry weather, will there 
not be many stoppages in the pipes for want of water 
to flush the sewers ? 

3. Will not the substitution of closet-pans, without 
water laid on, be a greater nuisance than open privies 
with cesspools under ; being liabie to stoppage ? 

_ 4. Many of the privies being exposed, will not the 
frost crack the pans, and consequently common closet- 
pans be constantly broken ?”’ 


Answers. 


“ 1, We have had floods of water from heavy rains ; 
floods from melting of snow; and I have watched the 
result, and we have never hada stoppage: the sewers 
and drains carried off sewerage and surface water, and 
I never, at the greatest flow, saw the pipes two-thirds 
full.* 

2. There has been sufficient water, from private 
drainage, to meet the case, even in the greatest 
drought. The ouly difference seen has been in the 
colour of the sewer-water at the outlets, where it is 
continually runuing ; nor does any sediment rest in 
the pipes, although we have turned all our surface 
water into the pipes. 

3. Very few persons have water laid on the pan 
closets, but, by a little attention, sufficient waste and 
slop water is thrown down, which carries everything 
away: it only requires cleanliness and attention. In 
the whole district, the stoppages in the pans have not 
exceeded ten ; and, upon examination, we have found it 
in every case arose through carelessness—by things 
thrown down by children or servants, which would 
have caused a stoppage if water had been laid on. 

4. Of this last question I myself was fearful ; for, in 
exposed places, amongst cottages, with the doors con- 
stantly open, and perhaps only a few feather-edged 
boards between the pan and the open air, there was 
a danger; but I have never heard of one in any way 
affected or frozen so that it could not be used, and I 
have examined numbers for my own experience.” 








* There is a 6-inch iron pipe-drain, of some half mile in length, 
which takes the drainage from one .of the large cow-yards of the 
metropolis, and also the drainage from thirty large houses. This 
drain was lsid down upwards of thirty years since, and from that 
time,and until the spring of this year, it has not required any 





attention, and then ouly trifliug.—J. R. 
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THE NEW SEWERS COMMISSION. 
THe following isa list of the gentlemen who are to 
constitute the new Commission of Sewers for the metro- 
polis: —Richard Jebb,esq. (chairman) ; Sir John Villiers 
Shelley, bart.; Thomas Hawes, esq.; Lawrence Red- 
head, esq.; G. Spencer Smith, esq.; Augustin Sayer, 
esq. M.D.; James Pascall, esq.; George Offer, esq. ; 
Francis Chalmers, esq. ; John Thwaites, esq. ; William 
Evans, esq.; John Wade, esq.; Cuthbert’ William 
Johnson, esq. ; Joseph Hodgson, esq. ; Frederick Old- 
fiell Ward, esq. ; Waller Augustus Lewis, M.D. Mr. 
Jebb (the chairman), with Mr. Hawes, Mr. Redhead, 
and Mr. Spencer Smith, were members of the late 
commission ; Sir John Shelley, Dr. Sayer, and Messrs. 
Pascall, Offer, Chalmers, Thwaites, Evans, and Wade, 


have been nominated by the representatives of the | 


metropolitan constituencies ; while Messrs. Johnson, 


Hodgson, Ward, and Dr. Lewis, are selected by the | 


Home Office. How this Board will work we will not 
pretend to say, but the elements are so discordant that 
we look for some violent ebullitions before its course 
of action is determined on. 








THE GUILDHALL AND THE NEW 
LORD MAYOR OF LONDON. 
Justice has not been done by the newspapers 
to the decoration of the Guildhall for the 
banquet on the 9th of November. So far as we 
can remember, it was never so effective before. | 


ments on the 9th. It is a half-draped female 
figure by Mr. Bailey, incarnating ‘The Morn- 
ing Star;” and, although a little too fully 
developed, as it seems to us, is a fine work 
of art. 

The card of invitation to the banquet was an 


elegant production; and even in the wands of 
the pal. Mayor’s and Sheriffs’ committee, and 
the medal which the Lord Mayor presented to 
|each member of it, although marred by the exe- 
|eutants, design was aimed at, and a good 
| intention shown. 








'A WORD ABOUT MR. RUSKIN’S LEC- 
TURE AT THE ARCHITECTURAL 
MUSEUM, CANON-ROW. 

I was induced by the prospectus, issued from 
| the Architectural Museum, to attend there on 
the llth inst. for the purpose of hearing Mr. 
Ruskin lecture on “ decorative colour, as appli- 
|eable to architectural and other purposes.” 
This is a very grand announcement for a very 
| subordinate purpose, when we come to read the 





| small printing, which says, that ‘‘these lectures | 
| will be exclusively addressed to workmen who | 
/are in the habit of executing designs (more | 


| especially letterings) on walls and shop-fronts.” 
Now, Iam in my humble way somewhat of 


The removal of the ugly trelliswork from the | an illuminator, although not very much of an| 
temporary lining of the lower part of the wall | i//uminatus ; so I went to hear what Mr. Rus- | 
was a great improvement; and the groups of| kin, by his spirit of observation, might be so 
English, French, and Turkish flags were appro-| good as to teach me. But I found that at a 
priate and effective. The large picture against | very early step he declared, that he wanted us| 
the east wall of the hall was not a transparency, | to teach him how his theories were to be carried 
as generally stated, nor were the smaller out. At this, however, I was not very mucl 

pictures (“The Landing at Varna,” &c.) in the | surprised, when he showed his very first illus- 
adjoining apartments so: they were all opaque | tration, which consisted of an initial letter of | 
paintings in tempera, with the light thrown on | the seventh century, consisting of a poor single | 
them from the front. The large picture in the : line, singularly involved, and twisted and twirled | 
hall, which was designed by Mr. David | about, and with little or no grace and meaning. | 
Roberts, R.A. and painted by Mr. Absolon| And I was again surprised with other specimens, 
and Mr. Fenton, included female figures typical | which he exhibited, in which the letters them- | 
of the city of Paris (Notre Dame in the back- | selves were indistinct, and with difficulty legible, | 
ground), and the city of London (St. Paul’s| so much were they surrounded and mixed up| 


seen behind), at the foot of a. pedestal bearing | 
medallions of the Queen and Prince Albert and | 
the Emperor and Empress of the French, with | 
appropriate inscriptions, arms, and adjuncts. | 
On a screen a short distance in front of the main 
picture, and which divided it into three compart- 
ments, were figures, life-size and capitally painted, 
of an English sailor, English foot soldier,a French | 
soldier, and Turk. It was executed in a very 
short space of time, and was most creditable to 
all concerned. The willingness manifested by 
several leading artists to give their aid on the | 
occasion if it had been needed, speaks in strong | 
terms for the course pursued i the present. 
Lord Mayor in his connection with them. 

The Recorder said, justly, in his customary | 
address before the Barons of the Exchequer, | 
that the Lord Mayor had had the good fortune, | 
in the course of his progress, to combine in his | 
pursuits the advancement of the liberal arts of | 





with ornaments and forms, which seemed to} 
battle with the initials, striving for the mastery, | 
and to supersede their importance. Oh, how | 
I longed to show Mr. Ruskin honest John | 
Shaw’s goodly volume of letters, judiciously | 
selected, methodically arranged, and a real book 
of reference for the working man. I very much | 
admired the good sense which led Mr. Ruskin | 
to denounce the use, or I might rather say the | 
abuse, of rich decorations in the Bible, which he | 
and I and all earnest simple-minded Christians, 
would fain read with the understanding undis- | 
turbed by such attractions. But may uot the 
same be said also of all books? Why should 
the typical illuminator strive with the author? | 
Mr. Ruskin talked much about nature and the 
introduction of natural objects. But, for my 
part, I could not understand this praise of 
nature, with the approval of birds or animals, | 
whose heads or tails ran a race all round the 


|THE LAT 


Prayer, and quite at a loss to make out the 
pious sentences on the walls and pillars. As to 
the second division, the useful, I believe that 
the object of inscriptions on shop-fronts is, that 
they should be distinctly leible at a glance, 
and at once tell the name and business of the 
tradesman without an effort to the passer-by. 
But if we adopt Mr. Ruskin’s birds ankeeals 
and flowers and leaves, we shall but imitate 
some unhappy and ambitious attempts lately 
made in London, and as signally succeed in 
rendering them xot understandable. As to the 
practicable division of our subject, Mr. Ruskin 
expects that he is to be taught by us. It is 
from those who practise an art that we must 
acquire the full knowledge of its powers, its 
short-comings, and its difficulties. 

I have never before had the privilege of hear- 
ing Mr. Ruskin, and have walven little of his 
writings, for I have not the time ; and (I must 
|own my ignorance) very frequently not the 
|capacity to understand his beautiful sentences. 
But it appears to me, that he is a gentleman 
with a remarkably vivid imagination, very im- 
pressionable, having a glowing force of language 
when he writes, though feeble when he speaks, 
as he did the other day. And he thinks that, 
because he feels strongly, he understands cor- 
rectly, and has discovered a new world of sen- 
sations and intelligence, of which others are 
ignorant, and whom, therefore, he would kindly 
teach. I think (I will not say I fear) he is 
mistaken, because it appears to me, that he has 
not the technical preparation to enable him to 
arrive generally at sound conclusions, and that 
his very want of knowledge of his subject mis- 
leads himself, and by the glowing eloquence of 
his style is apt to mislead others. 

ILLUMINATOR. 

«*s In our next we shall let Mr. Ruskin 
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| speak for himself in a full report of the lecture. 


The second lecture will be given on Saturday, 


'the 25th, at two o’clock, and will treat of “ the 


general principles of Outline.” 





E MR. MACKENZIE, OF ELGIN, 
ARCHITECT. 

Mr. Mackenzie’s name is familiar to our 
readers. Although in the prime of life, he ex- 
pired of a cerebral disease on the 15th ult. at his 
residence at Ladyhill, Elgin. He was an enthu- 
siast in his profession, and especially delighted 
in the old Scottish baronial style. He studied 
first, it appears, under Mr. John Smith, city 
architect, Aberdeen, and subsequently under 
Mr. Archibald Simpson, of the same city. 

Mr. Mackenzie commenced business in Elgin 
in 1841, and his first effort in that city was 
the Museum. Along with his partner, Mr. 
Matthews, of Aberdeen, he also designed the 
Commercial Bank. The New Market and Rail- 
way Hotel at Elgin, and a house at Laurel- 
bank, belonging to Dr. Geddes, are all from 
designs by Mr. Mackenzie. But his architec- 


the land with an endeavour to improve the cha- | letter, or to the bottom of the page, united to the 
racter of men by encouraging and fostering their | body by a mere line twisted and twirled about 
efforts to increase the taste of all classes of | until the eye was lost in following its gyrations. 





society. Mr. Alderman Moon had had the 
further good fortune of publishing the great 
works of Wilkie, of Roberts, and of Landseer, 
as well as of many other of the well-known 
artists of his day, and it was to the encourage- 
ment that he had afforded to these artists that 
Mr. Alderman Moon, the present Lord Mayor, 
had devoted so many long years. Most suc- 
cessful had been his efforts, and he had not failed 


to have these exertions recognised by his fellow- | 


citizens, as well as by the artists themselves, 
who, in the year 1843, had presented him with 
a most gratifying testimonial. 

We have reason to believe that art and lite- 
rature will receive full recognition during his 
mayoralty, and that the year, including, as it 
will, the Great Exhibition of °55 in Paris, and, 
we may hope, the success of our arms in the 
Crimea, will be one of more than common 
interest. 

The Corporation, it will be remembered, have 
voted 1,000/. per annum, for ten years, for the 
production of statues, to fill the vacant niches in 
the Egyptian Hall, in the Mansion-House (for 
which they deserve the thanks of all interested 
in the progress of art), and the first of the 
statues so produced was amongst the adorn- 





| And there was a trefoil leaf, each division of 
| which was of a different glaring colour, and the 
outline hard and crude. Did these properly 
illustrate Mr. Ruskin’s meaning in its full ex- 
tent, or only partially so ? 

Comte, in his Positive Philosophy, as trans- 
lated by Miss Martineau, considers that, in the 
| study of human intelligence, each branch of our 
| knowledge passes successively through three dif- 


the metaphysical, and the scientific. Perhaps we 
may also in like manner divide the development 
of architecture into the conventional or his- 
torical, the useful, and the practical. And the 


ferent theoretical conditions—the theological, | 


tural labours were not confined to Elgin. 
| Amongst others of his works are the buildings 
used for Milne’s Schools, at Fochabers; the 
'castellated building erected in Botriphmie for 
| Admiral Duff, of Drummuir; and a similar 
building for Mr. Matheson, on his property of 
| Ardross; while at the present moment there is 
| being erected in Perthshire a castle for Mr, 
| Robertson, of Strowan, also from designs fur- 
'nished by Mr. Mackenzie. 

| A specimen of his talents in another style of 
| architecture may be seen in the Free Church at 
| Inverness, a building in the Perpendicular style 
‘of Gothic architecture. The United Presby- 
|terian Church at Nairn was also designed by 
| him, and the Caledonian Bank at Forres. An- 


same divisions will apply to illumination or | other design of his, is the erection in which are 


letter-printing. With regard to the first, it is} 
well to look back on antiquity, as Mr. Ruskin 
tells us he is earnestly striving to make us do, | 
but not to go back to autiquity, that is retro- | 
gression and not progression. And if we adopt 


the lettermg of past times, we must teach the 
people to learn the alphabets now out of use ; 
and I must own how often in the modern 
churches I have been puzzled to read the in- 
scriptions of the Commandments, and Pater- 
noster, and Credo, and given them up in despair, 
unable to distinguish the Belief from the Lord’s 





comprised the poor-houses at Aberdeen. 

In making additions to buildings Mr. Mackenzie 
was also skilled. One of his most important 
labours of this kind was the remodelling of the 
modern portions of the old castle of Ballin- 
dalloch, and the erection of additions; all in 
keeping with the old towers and turrets, which 
date from the middle of the sixteenth century. 
Another work of the same kind was some addi- 
tions to the old castle of Cawdor, which have only 
recently been completed. Another of the same 
character, although on a smaller scale, has been 
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his restorations, by direction of the Earl dl 


Fife, of the tracery and architecture of the old 
priory of Plusearden. ; 

In Banff, there are some specimens of Mr. 
Mackenzie’s talents ; for example, the new hall 
of St. Andrew’s Lodge—an erection in the 
Italian style, and the residence, just completed, 
for Mr. W. Grant. 

By his wife, who survives him, and who is 
dauchter of the late Mr. M‘Innes, of Daudaleith, 
aud a niece of Colonel Marshall, Mr. Mackenzie 
leaves, we believe, five children. 
life, the deceased was everywhere held in high 
respect. 





PROVINCIAL NEWS. 

Broughton.—A building in Broughton, capable 
of holding from ~*200 to 250 persons, according 
to the Hampshire Independent, has just been 
converted into a lecture-hall. 

Dudley.—The sanitary reformers in Dudley 
have work cut out for them for some time to 
come. Yielding to the “ pressure from without,” 
in the shape of a memorial signed by the prin- 
cipal inhabitants, and dreading a visit from old 
ing Cholera, the Board of Health wisely made 
an order for the removal of all “ swine ” from a 
certain district defined in the map of Dudley by 
red lines, and called by its opponents, par excel- 
lence, the “ pig plan.” Acting upon the impulse 
of the moment, the poor pigs’ friends got up a 
towns meeting (as they did in the “ Pig Move- 
ment ” at Leicester), and sent a deputation to 


In private | 


| inhabitants of Matlock Bath experienced for the 
first time the full convenience and benefit of gas 
illumination. The shops and houses have been 
for some time supplied with gas, but the street 

lamps were then lighted for the first time. A 

band of musie from Matlock town paraded the 
ee part of the village from an early hour, 
| bonfires blazed, fireworks whizzed and banged, 
and the fire beacon on the Victoria prospect- 
tower sent forth its ruddy glow for ten miles 
round. 

Ulverstone.—It lias been resolved to erect a 
‘covered market here, and four sites are under 
| consideration. 
| Newcastle-upon-Tyne-—The foundation-stones 
of two of the schools connected with the vicar 
|of Neweastle’s ten-school scheme were laid on 
| Wednesday before last, in the parishes of St. 
| Andrew and All Saints respectively. These will 
| be the first two connected with the scheme. 





— 
('THE TIMBER TRADE AND THE WAR. 
| ‘'TIMBER-LADEN ships from Quebec and other 
| ports of our North American colonies continue 
| to arrive in the river Thames and discharge in 
' the various docks, contrary to the notices which 
| were issued by the dock companies a few weeks 
| since, stating that on account of the excessively 
| crowded state of the docks no timber-laden shi 

would be admitied. 
| docks are now so crowded with timber and deals 


;as to oecasion the utmost inconvenience and 


the next meeting of the Board, at which they | danger to those connected with shipping. Our 


first petitioned for a reconsideration of the ques- | “4™8¢ timber merchants and builders, speculating 


tion, and finally ended by telling them point 
blank that if they did xof, they, the deputation, 


would kick them out at the next election. The | 


Board, very wnwisely, granted a reconsideration, 
but if we could strengthen their hands we would 
say, “ Adhere to your wisely-formed resolution, 
and prevent the poor man from ‘herding with 
swine.’ ” The district committee of the 
Metropolitan Association have entered into a 
contract with Messrs. Burkets and Nelson, of 
Wolverhampton, for the erection of a block of 
ten dwellings in the Dock-lane, and the works 
are rapidly progressing. In consequence of the 
fall in the lane and the rise of land adjoining, 
it has been found necessary to build a breast- 
wall of cinders, faced with brick, forming a 
terrace 160 feet long, and of a mean depth of 
5 feet above the road. The houses now building 
have three bed-rooms, and cost 1732. each. 

Brierly Hill—Contracts have been entered 
into for the erection of twenty-four stalls to the 
public market at Brierly Hill, and the works 
commenced. The site (oceupying nearly 3,000 
square yards) is to be covered with eighty-four 
stalls, having gangways 21 feet in width, roofed 
with iron and glass. The stalls average 12 feet 
by 9 feet, and are so arranged that the classes 
will be distinct. The frontage will be oceupied 
by an assembly-room, magistrates’-room, room 
for mechanics’ institute, &c. but this portion, 
together with the remainder of the stalls, will 
not be proceeded with until the spring. The 
architect is Mr. M. Wigginton, of Dudley ; and 
the builders, Messrs. Hinton and Meredith, of 
Pensnets. 


Melton Mowbray.—The foundation-stone of 
the public rooms connected with the Corn- 
Exchange here was laid on Saturday in week be- 
fore last. “The Melton Mowbray Corn Exchange 
and Public Rooms Company ” was formed with 
a capital of 3,000/. in 600 shares of 5/. each. 
Fifty-two donations, amounting to 483/. 8s. were 
given by landowners, inhabitants, and others; 
and 5389 shares are now held by 104 persons. 
The site was purchased for 1,025/. The build- 
ings will comprise a Corn-Exchange, 80 feet 
long, 40 feet wide, and 41 feet high, with 
settling-rooms, and a residence for the secretary 
or manager, in the rear; also a news-room and 
library, with savings’ bank, room for magisterial 
and county court, and a basement story for 
offices on the front, next to Nottingham-street. 
The architects are Messrs. T. Mallinson and 
Son, of Nottingham ; clerk of the works, Mr. 
Mallinson, sen. ; builders, Messrs. John Norman 
and Son, of Leicester. The Corn-Exchance 
itself is so far forward as to be ready for the 
roof, which will now be an open one. 
Matlock.—On Monday evening before last the 





for a fall in the price of timber, have not as yet 
availed themselves of the overstocked market, 
and as it is known that a number of ships are 
| now on their passage to England, freighted with 
| North American timber, the docks, in all pro- 


i 


|it, unless its consignees clear their cargoes at 


| builders’ and timber merchants’ own terms. 
The cause of this influx is strangely brought 
jabout by the war: it appears that so many 
of our English ships have been taken up by 
Government, and the requirements of the 
'public service call for still further tonnage, 
for the transport of troops and stores to the 
East, as to cause a_ scarcity of English 
ships for emigration and mercantile purposes, 
the result of which is that London freights are 
inordinately high, and charterers, in many in- 
stances, have had to defer exporting heavy 
cargoes. 

The deal season being over in America caused 





ships here, despatched their idle craft to the 
London and Liverpool freight-market ; but, not 
wishing to sail with empty bottoms, no cargo 
was more ready to hand than their native tim- 
ber, and hence so many ships freighted with it 
to the port of London. 





SCRAPS FROM IRELAND. 


Ds 
The quays of some of the | 


in contemplation to fix in it a peal of bells, 
instead of the bell at present in Botany Bay- 
square. With reference to this bell, we ma 
mention, that it weighs 8,000 Ibs. and, pelos 4 
ing to the inscription thereon, was cast in 
Gloucester in 1744, by Abel Rudhall. The 
structure itself occupies a position in Parliament- 
square, is 94 feet 4 inches in height, with square 
basement, perforated by arches with rustic piers 
and pilasters of the Roman Doric order. Above 
the entablature is a raised platform, circular in 
plan and broken into steps, with figures of 
Divinity, Law, Science, and Physic (resting on 
blocks at the angles), from the studio of Mr. 
J. Kirk, sculptor. From the top of this por- 
tion rises an octagonal superstructure, pierced 
by arches, with columns at each pier, of the 
Corinthian order, surmounted hy a domical 
stone roof, richly ornamented. Over this is 
placed an open lantern, nearly similar in feature 
to the portion below, and covered by an clon- 
gated oval roof, ornamented likewise, and 
finished with a bronze cross 5 feet 6 inches 
high. It is generally remarked that the de- 
sign would have been improved by an addition 
to the height. The total cost will be about 
3,5002. defrayed by the Lord Primate. Mr. 
Lanyon was the architect. Mr. Kingsmill, 
builder. 

The new Bank, erected by the Ulster Bank- 
ing Company, was to be opened for business 
on Monday last. It is situated at the corner 
of Irish-street and Market-street. A consider- 
able portion of the building is of cut stone. 
The architect was Mr. Jackson, of Belfast, and 
the contractors, Messrs. Martin and Stockdale, 
of Downpatrick. 











Tue works at Armagh Cathedral are pro- | 


| DOINGS ABROAD. 


| bability, will be encumbered for some time with | 


A. CORRESPONDENT who before sent us some 
notes from abroad (Mr. Blatchly, at p. 562), 


| further writes :— 


At Strasburgh, the interior of the south 
|porch of the church of St. Pierre, in which there 
‘appears to be some very good work, is being 
| restored. 

| At Frankfort-on-the-Main the interior of the 
icathedral is literally a “ forest of scaffolding - 
‘the whole is being scraped (late whitewash) and 
restored, so far as can be seen at present, with 
satisfactory care. I understood from the fore- 
‘man that the gallery will be entirely removed. 
There appears at present little chance that the 
ihovels erected against the best part of the 


an excess of tonnage there, and North American | exterior will share the same desirable fate. 
shipowners, finding there was a deficiency of | 


' No one interested in architecture should 
leave Frankfort without visiting Seiler Strasse 
;and another street in the same line: they are 
on the north side of the town, and contain 
‘several exceedingly interesting examples of 
modern street architecture. 

At Cologne new quays are in progress at the 
;south end of the town: they will, when com- 
[owas extend from Nachel’s Werft to the 








3ayenthurm, thus completing the line of quays 
ceeding. The triforium of the choir is stated along the whole river-front. A part of the old 
to be complete, and the walls of the transepts Wall standing near is being removed, and the 
with their towers raised to same height. We materials used in the new works: the old 
are told that the great eastern window of choir | mortar, while in some places little better than 
is being erected. The nave is far advanced, and Tubbish, is in others so good that bloc ks of 
the triforium on the north side completely | brick and rubble work, weighing 4 or 5 ewt. 
finished, and that on south raised to level of When thrown upon each other from a —. of 
springing of arches. Frame-work for four great | 20 feet, scarcely ever fracture. The value of 
arches at crossing of transepts with nave and | the Prussian pumps on the works appears to be 
choir is erected, and the rot in progress. about four to one English. 

The new R.C. church at Rostrevor has been} At Brussels the periodical exhibition of 
lately consecrated. In plan it resembles a/“ Industrial Arts,” open in the Palais d’Iudus- 
Greek cross, and was designed by the late Mr. | ¢rie, is this year rather a poor affair, There are 
Duff, of Newry. Mr. P. Byrne, architect, of |a few (not more than half-a-dozen) iron-castings 
Dublin, was entrusted with the carrying out of | that are good, also a few pretty good specimens 
the work. of wood-carving on furniture. The architec- 

Preparations are being made, according to a|tural designs and drawings, which occupy in 
local journal, for the commencement, early in | proportion rather a large space, are for the most 
spring, of the Magee College, Derry. The | part not remarkable either for excellence in idea 
shige and elevations have, however, been mate-|orexecution. There are some designs for furni- 
rially altered from the original designs, pre-|ture, and some pen-and-ink drawings ; among 
viously described in the Builder ; and we are | the latter, a portrait of Rubens, about 3 inches 
informed that the intended cost of the col-| square, “ Fait ala Plume, par un Eléve del’ Ecole 
legiate buildings will not exceed 6,000/. Mr.|des Fréres de Chaule a Bruges,” appears to be 
E. P. Gribbon, architect. singularly meritorious. The only signs of build- 





_ The new campanile at Trinity College, Dublin, |ing at Brussels are a few ordinary houses near 
is very nearly complete. We understand it is St. Gudule. 
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CHURCH-BUILDING NEWS. 

Salford, Oxfordshire-—On Monday in week be- 
fore last, the Bishop of Oxford consecrated the 
parish church of Salford, which has been re-built, 

with the addition of a new aisle. 
Northampton.—The consecration of the new 
church and burial ground at Denshanger took 
place on Thursday before last. ‘The new church 
is an Early English edifice, having at the west 
end a large and unusual gable turret, carried on 
a recessed arch with massive buttress abut- 
ments, and containing three bells. The building 
consists of a nave, chancel, and one aisle on the 
north side, with an open-timbered 
the south. The east window is a triple lancet. 
The general face of the walls is of the local 
stone, with dressings of Bath stone. The north 
aisle is separated from the nave by an arcade of | 
four arches, with circular pillars. The interior 
arrangement consists entirely of open sittings. | 
The floor is of red and black Staffordshire tiles. | 
The design was by 
I 


Mr. Ferrey, and the con- | 
tractor was Mr. Hailey, of Stony Stratford. | 
The amount of the original contract was 1,777/. 
and the money collected, including grants from 
the Incorporated and Diocesan Societies, nearly 
2,0007. 


Faringdon.—The restoration of the parish 


lowing works ;—The removal of all pews, gal- 
leries, and other fittings ; the entire re-building 
of the south aisle of the nave, and of the aisle 
which runs parallel with the south transept, 
called the “Littleworth Aisle ;” building an 
organ chamber out from the north aisle of the 
nave; repairing all the stone work where 
damaged by the erection of the galleries, or 
from other causes; placing a new roof of the 
original pitch on the nave; re-seating the 


whole church with oak open benches ; and paving | 


the floor with Minton’s plain tiles. The tran- 
septs were separated from the Unton aisle on 
the north, and the Littleworth aisle on the 
south, by masses of masonry, which under the 
present arrangement of the seating would have 
yroved great hindrances both to sight and 
es this masonry has therefore been re- 
moved, and arcades formed by the introduction 
of circular piers. Eastward of the north tran- 
sept a vestry has been erected with a high 
pitched roof, and beneath it is the chamber for 
the hot-water apparatus. The works executed 
within and about the chancel and Pye Chapel, | 
at the cost of Mr. D. Bennett, the lord of the 
manor, embrace the external restoration of the 
fabric ; new glazing to the windows ; oak stalls 
and subsellz in the chancel ; restoration of the 
ancient sedilia, and furnishing them for use in 
future services ; an entire new floor of Minton’s 
encaustic tiles. without the rails ; and a dais for 
the Communion-table, formed of similar tiles. 
Mr. Bennett has also seated the Pye Chapel 
with open benches. The panels of the reredos 
have been filled with the tables of Command- 
ments, the Creed and Lord’s Prayer, and two 
texts above the doors of the singularly placed 
aumbries in the east wall. The oak benches 
are all of the uniform height of 2 feet 
8 inches. The Caen stone pulpit is a por- 
tion of an octagon, low with moulded tre- 
foils in the several panels and small carved 
spandrels—open at the back, and approached 
by four steps from the floor of the nave. The 
prayer-desk is of oak in a stone base, and has 
carved finials in the standard. The vestry has 
an oak parclose up to the springing of the arch, 
which was discovered in the east wall of the 
north transept, and is fitted up with the neces- 
sary closets for vestments, &c. The gas fittings 
of brass, and the corona in the chancel, are 
from designs by the arehitect. Three stained- 
glass memorial windows, by Wailes, of New- 
castle, have been placed in the Littleworth 
aisle. Mr. Hugall, of Cheltenham, was the 
architect. 

South Mimms.—A vestry meeting was held a’ 
short time since, attended only by five or six 
persons, at which a resolution was passed 
authorising the vicar to call in “a surveyor” to 
survey the dilapidations of the parish church, 
and to estimate the costs of restoring the same. 
A report was therefore obtained, accompanied 

plans, suggesting certain restorations and 
alterations at the cost of about J,900/. and} 


} 


= on | 


recommending that further works, shortly to be 
| required, at a cost of from 300/. to 400/. more, 
| should also be done. A second vestry was last 
| week called, for the adoption of these plans and 
report. 


the alterations “ proposed by an architect who, 


| after destroying the simplicity of a neighbouring | 


| parish church, converted it into a model of a 
| Roman Catholic chapel.” The expense, he said, 
was a secondary matter. The vicar said he had 
|no wish to depart from the simplicity of Pro- 
| testant worship, but he thought that those who 
were always ready to ornament their own dwel- 
lings, should be still more anxious to beautify 
the House of God. An amendment, however, 
ito the effect “that such repairs only as were 


Capt. Trotter urged that the resolution | 
| referred to merely contemplated works necessary | 
|to keep the church in — and objected to | 


ae re-opened. The old roof has been taken 


down, and a full clerestory erected over the 
jnave. The organ-gallery, which blocked up 
‘and rendered useless the upper portion of the 
east window, has been removed to the west end. 
The old east window has been taken out, and 
its place supplied by one in the Perpendicular 
style. The design embraces many of the most 
striking incidents of our Saviour’s life, and the 
prominent features of the career of St. Peter 
(patron saint of the church) are depicted in the 
various compartments. The Teaching in the 
| Temple, the Baptism of John, the Last Supper, 
and the Ascension, oceupy prominent positions. 
A Gothie panelling has been put dene the 
whole of the front of the three galleries. The 
number of seats has been considerably increased. 
All the old pews have been removed, and their 


plans should be borne by the church-rate,”’ was 
|of nearly four acres, on the London road, has | 


‘other for Dissenting communities and general 
| use. 
188 | signed two mortuary chapels, one for the con- | 
church here, now completed, comprised the fol- | ge, 


_ Griffiths, of Heyop, is the builder. 


places supplied with open benches of uniform 
design. 

Ieeds.—The consecration of St. Peter’s 
Church, in the district of Burmantofts, took 
place on Thursday in last week. St. Stephen’s 
Church is built from designs by Mr. Dobson, 
architect, in the Geometrical Decorated style, 
and consists of nave, $1 feet 6 inches long, by 
31 feet wide; chancel, 24 feet long, by 20 feet 
6 inches wide ; and vestry, 22 feet by 11 feet, 
interior dimensions. The extreme length of 
chureh, over buttresses, is 121 feet 2 inches; 
extreme width, 43 feet 6 inches. The nave is 
lighted by three light tracery windows, and by 
a large wheel window in the west gable, about 
15 feet diameter; the chancel by a two-light 
window, a spherical triangular window over the 
vestry roof on the north side, and a large five- 
light east window. The church is furnished 
with low open seats for 605 persons. The 
stairs to line are enclosed in an octagonal 
turret, about $2 feet high, placed at the south- 
west angle of the building, The contractors, 
according to the local Intelligencer, were as 
follow :—Masons, Messrs. Mawer and White- 
ley; carpenter and joiner, Mr. W. Britton; 
plumber, Mr. John Garlick ; plasterer, Mr. 
James Charles; slater, Mr. John Preston; 


required for u 


ny: the chureh should be 
authorised, anc 


that the costs of the present 


carried by an overwhelming majority. 
Chippenham.—aA site for a new burial-ground, 


been purchased, and is to be divided into two 
parts, one for the Established Church, and the 


The architect of the burial board has de- 


secrated, and the other for the unconsecrated 
portion. Both are small, but sufficient for the 
objects designed, and contracts for the works 
necessary for enclosure and building of entrance 
lodges and chapels, have been taken. The 
board reported to the vestry that 2,400/. would 
be necessary for the land, laying out buildings, 
&c. and a grant of 2,500/7. was voted. It is 
intended to borrow the amount from the Board | 
of Works, repayable with interest from the 
poor-rates by annual instalments. 
An alteration has been made in 
the district church of St. Paul’s, Starcross, 
Devonshire. An entirely new chancel, of bold | 
character, has been erected, with a vestry on| 
the south side. <A bell-turret, about 70 feet in| 
height, has been built at the west end, and a| 
new porch entrance constructed on the north| painter, Mr. Lister: the ironwork, bell, and 
side of the edifice. The roof timbers have been| heating apparatus were supplied by Messrs. 
laid open to view, and ventilation provided for. | Singleton and Tennant: all of Leeds. 
New freestone windows have been inserted} Burley.—The church of Burley, near Leeds, 
throughout the building, in lieu of the former| was consecrated on Friday before last. The 
wooden sashes, and glazed in church patterns, | edifice is in the Geometrical style. The plan is 
with Hartley’s patent rolled glass, and stained | cruciform, with an engaged tower, 21 feet 
glass borders. The pews have been lowered to | 6 inches square, at west angle of south transept : 
a uniform standard with the free seats. A stone|the tower is of three stages, and forms the 
reredos has been erected at the east end of|entrance to the church. It is stone vaulted, 
chancel, and the whole interior of the fabric | and surmounted by a spire 166 feet in height. 
generally renovated. The dimensions of the nave are—length, 79 feet 
Penzance.—The plans and specifications for | 6 inches ; breadth, 25 feet 2 inches; height, 
the chapels and other buildings to be erected in| 43 feet to apex of roof. The transepts are 
connection with the new cemetery at Penzance, | 66 feet 10 inches long, 23 feet 2 inches wide, 
according to the Coraish Telegraph, were pre-| and same height as nave. At their intersec- 
pared some time since by the clerk of the works, | tion are lofty arches, having hood moulds and 
Mr. J. Matthews, and exhibited in the Guild-| carved bosses. The chancel is raised two steps. 
hall, after which a vestry meeting was held, at | Its dimensions are—length, 27 feet ; breadth, 
which resolutions were passed, approving the | 23 feet; height, 39 feet. The piers are clus- 
plans, and sanctioning an expenditure of 2,500/. itered. The east window has eight lights, the 
The site comprises three and a half acres, and | west six lights, the transepts four lights, the 
will have its entrance from the road leading|nave and chancel aisles two lights, the whole 
from Penzance to Madron. | having geometrical tracery in the heads. The 
Knighton.—The foundation-stone of Crigby- roofs are open. ‘The seats have low backs and 
ther church, Beguildy, was laid on Monday in | fronts, filled with tracery. The font, tablet, 
week before last. Cragbyther church is said to | and all the carved work, are of Caen stone, and 
be the first additional church built in Radnor | have been executed by Mr. Robert Mawer, of 
since the Reformation. It is to stand on a spot | Leeds. The church is erected of sandstone, by 
central to the two townships of Cragbyther and | Mr. Thos. Moxon, of Headingley ; the joiners’ 
Midwaleth. ‘he site, about nine miles from | work andcarving by Messrs. Winn and Pawson ; 
Knighton, was presented gratuitously by Mr.| the staining and decorating by Messrs. Joseph 
C. Vialls. The funds are to be raised by sub-| Wood and Son. Messrs. Perkin and Backhouse 
scription, and there is still a large deficiency to | were the architects. The church was warmed and 
be made up. The scheme comprises a school-| ventilated by Messrs. Haden, engineers, of 
room and house for schoolmaster. The archi-| Trowbridge. The tower is to contam three 
tect is Mr. H. Lote, of London. Mr. G.| bells, which are to be cast by Messrs. Taylor 
‘and Son, of Loughborough. = P 
Chester —It ‘is proposed to raise a public} Askrigg—The church of Askrigg, in Yorkshire, 
subscription for an obituary window of stained | was ae on Tuesday in week before last, by 
glass and appropriate design, in the church of the Bishop of Ripon, after being partly rebuilt. 
St. Mary, Chester, to the memory of the gallant | The foundation of the nave piers having given 
heroes of the 23rd Royal Welsh Fusileers who | way, it was necessary entirely to rebuild the 
fell at the battle of the Alma, with a tablet, on | body of the church. The old windows have been 
which will be inscribed the names of the dead. | replaced by new ones : the large east window is 


Stare ‘TOSS, 





|The Bishop of Chester, Sir W. W. Wynn, bart. | of five lights, with tracery, and divided in two 


and Lady Wynn, have each subscribed 10/.| heights by an embattled transom. The nave 
towards the memorial. roof, of oak, has been repaired and reinstated. A 


Burnley —St. Peter’s Church, Burnley, was} western gallery which blocked up the tower 
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arch has been removed, and the bell-chamber 














enclosed from the church by a stone groin. A | practical use by removing it to the cemetery for re- 
new staircase turret gives access to the upper | erection as the burial chapel : it would certainly appear 
part of the tower. The seating is of Memel fir, that by this means a good deal of expense might be 
stained and varnished : the pulpit, reading-desk, saved, and a most interesting early building be pre- 


and chancel stalls, also the parcloses in the | 8rved for sacred purposes. 


St. Mary Magdalene, Stourbridge, and adapt it to a/should be adapted to the support of these tiles, so 


that when all were laid, there should be a firm flower- 
bed of not less than say 6 inches in depth. 

Might not a thriving branch of industry spring up 
in the supply of these flower-beds, to assist in grati- 
fying so universal a taste as a fondness for flowers ? 


easternmost arches, are of English oak. The new 


work is in the Perpendicular style. Mr. Thomas 
Dickons, of Durham, was the architect. The 
ceneral contract has been carried out by Mr. 


John Holmes, of Bramham; the oak work by 
Mr. Redshaw, of Durham; the decorating by 


On St. Andrew’s Day, 1853, the work of restora- P. 
tion commenced at St. Andrew’s, Barnwell. Since that : 
time the walls and roof have been put into a state of . “0: ; T 

SP ?-HILL CO} N. 
thorough repair, and a vestry has been added. The SOLAS: Cee 


° ° . Se wil re >} “4 } «¢ y 
| restoration has been superintended by your committee, | _, We have received a long letter, signed “ Wit. 
who feel it incumbent upon them to state that not | FOWLER,” on behalf of the committee, in reply to 


only has every feature of importance connected with the protest signed by four architects, which appeared 





Mr. Greathead, of Richmond. The cost of the the original building been preserved, but one or two |! the Builder, of September 30th (p. 513), admit- 


work has been about 1,350/. 


Scotby (Carlisle)—The foundation-stone of open in the course of the work.” 
Seotby Church, now in course of erection, was | 


laid by the Bishop of Carlisle on Tuesday in last 
week. The church is to be built of red sand- 


stone, in the Early English style, from designs | , 


by Mr. Salvin, and ‘will contain 200 sittings, 
one-third free. The whole cost of the edifice 
will be defrayed by Mr. Head, of Rickerby 
House ; and Mr. David Hodgson, of Liverpool, 
endows it with 1,000/. 





THE “SOCIETIES.” 

Tue Institute of Architects commenced the 
session on Monday last; and of the paper read 
our readers will have an account. The Insti- 
tution of Civil Engineers began on Tuesday, 
with an essay, “On the Means of avoiding 
Smoke from Boiler Furnaces,” by Mr.W. Wood. 
cock. On Wednesday the Society of Arts 
opened their one hundred and first session, 
Viscount Ebrington reading an able address. 
The Royal Society and the Society of Anti- 
quaries met for the first time this session on 
Thursday. 














ARCHITECTURAL WORKS IN CAMBRIDGE 


In the last report of the committee of the Cam- 
bridge Architectural Society, the following allusions 
are made to the chief architectural works carried out 
in the university during the past year :— 

“The very fine lectern belonging to King’s College 
has been carefully repaired, and is now replaced in the 
centre of the choir, from which it was removed in the 
latter part of the last century. 

The new buildings at Caius College are fast ad- 
vancing towards completion. Your committee being 
anxious, as much as possible, to avoid expressing 
opinions which can justly give offence to others, regret 
that they cannot reconcile themselves to the style 
employed. They think, however, that all credit is 
due to the architect for his successful treatment of a 


|of great interest, hitherto unknown, have been laid ting that when they returned the designs first selected, 
they said, after specifying the alterations required, 
“that the other conditions remained as before.” ‘The 
letter goes on as follows :— 
THE LATE W. TURNBULL. “ By this expression, they referred to the other con- 
We hear with regret of the death of Mr. W. | ditions to be complied with by the architects ; and not- 
lurnbull, the writer of many mathematical papers | withstanding the protest, they still consider this to be 
which have appeared from time to time in our pages. | the correct interpretation, for the following reasons: — 
| He was an industrious labourer in his own particular | 1. The committee distinctly stated that they did not 
| field, and a few months before his death showed us a/ invite to a second competition, and that they would 
| series of his works, some in his own name and give no premiums: the original conditions, therefore, 
some in others, filling a small chest, which he was relating to a competition, and an award of premiums, 
about to send to the Prince Consort. He was con- | could not be referred to. 2. The connection in which 
nected with the late Peter Nicholson, and claimed the | the sentence occurs (immediately after directions as 
authorship of some of his books. Amongst the works | to the exterior form and internal arrangements of the 
published in his own name, are volumes on Great , building, diminution in the number and size of rooms, 
Circle Sailing, Trigonometrical Surveying, Spherical and an increase of the sum to be expended), shows 
Trigonometry, Spherical Astronomy, &c. From cir- | that the committee referred to the conditions to be 











cumstances which are probably explainable, he never 
| rose out of poverty, and has left his widow in a state 
of destitution. 





SCOTTISH EXHIBITION OF ARTS AND 
MANUFACTURES 
CONNECTED WITH ARCHITECTURE, 

Tue Glasgow branch of the Architectural Institute 
of Scotland have undertaken an exhibition of arts and 
manufactures connected with architecture. They have 
purchased ground, and erected galleries as exhibition- 


serve as a home for the institute. The council are 
desirous of promoting a love of art in that part of 
Scotland, of extending the means of education, and of 


of architecture, sculpture, painting, and art-mauufac- 
ture. We need not say that we sympathise with them 
in their efforts, and would gladly aid in procuring 
contributions of objects of art and manufactures. We 
understand they have experienced some difficulty in 
obtaining contributions in England, manufacturers 
especially appearing to be unaware of the ficld thus 
opened up to them in the great manufacturing metro- 
polis of Scotland. 

The Scottish architects associated in this enterprise 





rooms, and have converted a house on the property to | 


assisting in the foundation of a permanent museum | 


observed in the plans, and not to the mode of decid- 

‘ing upon them. 38. It is only in connection with 
'eost that any intention is intimated of taking a fur- 
| ther professional opinion. 4. There was no occasion 
'for further professional opinion as to style and ex- 
| ternal beauty, since the original plans, of which 
ative were requested, had all received the 
‘express approbation of the architect who had been 
consulted. 5. When the committee resolved upon 
the course now complained of, they informed the six 
architects of it, and from only one did they receive 
any objection. 

“That one, either from the absence of the seere- 
tary, or from some inadvertence, appears not to have 
been brought to the attention of the committee, and 
remained unanswered; but if communicated to them, 
it certainly would not have altered their plan, 
approved, as they would have considered it, by the 
other five gentlemen. The method of decision 
adopted was that, that on the point on which it was 
intimated in the circular letter, that a professional 
opinion might be taken, the committee resolved to 
take something more decisive and more favourable to 
the architects than any professional opinion, namely, 
‘tenders by competing builders upon the plans in 
| succession, until one should be found to stand the test 
| in point of expense.” 


‘ are desirous of promoting a knowledge and the sale of ; ak 

! very difficult site, and the amount of accommodation | every object of real merit produced either at home or | _ We are compelled to say, after an exnentuation of 
i he has managed to provide. abroad; and whilst inviting the contributions of their the original . conditions,” aud of Mr. Fowler 8 letter 
i! The works in the hall at Queen’s College, which | English and foreign brethren, they hope that the | respecting the sending in of amended designs, that 
+ commenced some time ago with the erection of a new | exhibition may be of advantage to them; and the | tis is not an answer to the objection raised in the 
‘k roof, are now being continued by the restoration of | council will do their utmost to promote the ‘stiecess of | Protest. We are informed that the successful candi- 
4 the oriel, the details of which are carefully copied | all who may contribute. | date is a nephew of the chairman of the committee. 
5 from the existing remains : the lights are filled with 1 This, of course, may be quite consistent with equity, 
i an excellent specimen of Hardman’s stained glass, 15 tu Nat tae ; but it is an additional reason why the committee 
containing the arms of the founders and distinguished CONTRIVANCES FOR FLOWER-BEDS should be able to show that they have kept faith with 
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inembers of the college. Stained glass by the same 
artist has been recently placed in the four lancets on 
the south side of the chancel at Jesus College. These 
windows your committee would recommend for atten- 
tive examination, as affording a good specimen of the 
best treatment of this material. 

In the chapel of Magdalen College colour has 
been introduced in the details of the screen, and in 
the operation, unusual in a college chapel, in describ- 
ing the decalogue on the east wall. The effect of 
this, though a great relief to the general appearance, 


OUTSIDE WINDOWS. 


THE inhabitants of London and of large towns, 
generally, are great lovers of flowers, and fond of 
decorating their windows with plants; but the mode 
of doing it seems capable of great improvement. 

The contrivances now used are flower-pots and 
wooden boxes, both of which are objectionable. The 
pots take much room, and are liable to injury in high 
winds. The wooden boxes are expensive, and soon 
wear out. Lately terra-cotta vases, urns, &c. have 
been introduced, and when made long, to fit the sill 





falls short. in both cases of what could be wished, | of the window, they are a great improvement; but 
partly owing, perhaps, to the want of a general | they are expensive. 





It is right we should mention that Mr. Fowler 
‘goes on to say that the architect consulted on tlic 
plans originally sent in, declared, that the least costly 
| would have required nearly half as much again as the 
prescribed sum, and consequently, that the committee 
would have been justified in refusing to pay the 
"premiums to any. Nevertheless, they did pay them. 


| the competitors. 








Potices of Books. 


os 


A Dictionary of Terms in Art. 


Edited and 


i system of colour in the chapel. Your committee} The thing really required has not yet been invented, Hastrated oy F 7 bi SAPRONE, rage a ey 
+ would suggest that texts when inscribed below the | at least I have not seen any advertisements on the sub- Five Hundred Engravings on Wood. Virtue, 
4 string-course are, besides being contrary to ancient | ject. The object to be attained is to provide space fora Hall, and Virtue, 25, Paternoster-row. 

4 precedent, difficult to read, and thus defeat the very | little flower-bed, extending all along the outside of the | Tue articles on art-terms which appeared in the 
i purpose for which they were placed there. A diaper | Window, and projecting as far out as the taste of the | Art-Journal, together with their numerous illus- 
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pattern over the whole surface of the wall would seem | amateur gardener may suggest. This bed should be 
to be more suitable. | filled with fine leaf mould, and, if planted with bulbs 
_ Your committee have observed with much satisfac- | in the winter months, and geraninms in the summer 
tion the appointment of a syndicate on the subject of | would become a very pretty object, affording a con- 
St. Mary’s Church: they trust that the time has at | stant subject of interest and employment to the ladies 
length arrived when something may be done (to pro- | of the family. : 
vide additional sittings, which are so much needed) to| _A large slab of stone, or slate, should first be firmly 
a . more worthy of its character as the University | set, and on this a bed might be formed of tiles of 
The setilint e a | earthenware, or terra-cotta, expressly made for the 
pleted this Meehan St. — 8 Chureh has been com- | purpose. The tiles might be made in pieces, so as to 
‘hedievabete on a and the works have resulted in | be capable of fitting to window-sills of any size : some 
which sete * a the east end of the nave, | should be flat, others at right angles, to form the 
aoe i ey nahi er Saxon church. ___ sides, and the outside tiles should have holes, or a 
1ad hoped that something might | gutter, terminating in a hole, conveniently placed, to | 


be : ; 
effected to preserve the ancient Lesser Chapel of ' allow of the surplus water draining off. Iron castings 


trations, have now assumed the form of a neat 
volume, which deserves our best commendation. 


This work, of which Mr. Fairholt is both writer 


and illustrator, includes all such terms as are 
generally employed in painting, sculpture, and 
engraving, and, in fact, ‘comprises the esthetics 
of art as well as their practical results.” As a 


handbook for those who are interested in art, all 
such terms, ancient as well as modern, as may be 
used in describing the contents of a museum or a 
picture-gallery are explained in it. Thus technical 
terms and implements are described, pictures 
anatomised, notices given of the various schools 
of art and public picture-galleries in England, 
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colours analysed, precious stones and ornamental 
woods described, saints and their symbols noted, 
and art manufacturing processes explained. The 
range of this dictionary is therefore somewhat 
wide and comprehensive, and it constitutes a very 
useful book of general reference for all students 
or amateurs in the Fine Arts, and an instructive 
art-guide and an interesting and curious collec- 
tion of readily-accessible art-lore to readers in | 
general, many of whom it may lead into a love 
and study of art while used as a mere dic-| 
tionary. 

In succeeding editions, to which it is sure to 
come, Mr. Fairholt will be able to make it even 
nore complete in parts, and to rectify some 
slips unavoidable in the first issue of such a 
work. 





ELramples of Vases, Tazzas, Patera, §c. manu- 
Jactured in Terra Cotta. By J. M. Buasu- 
FIELD, Mill-wall, Poplar. 1554. 

We have before now spoken of Mr. Blaslhifield’s 
terra-cotta, and here we have a volume of engrav- 
ings of the works manufactured by him, and 
which may be very usefully referred to. He, 
mentions in his preface as amongst his works in 
the Crystal Palace and Park, the Statue of 
Australia, the four colossal Tritons, the centre 
fountain in the Renaissance Court, and the! 
upper portion and statuettes over the Venice 
wells. The roof of the Alhambra Court is an 
example of red terra-cotta by him, and the roof 
of the Pompeian House one of red terra-cotta 
and red cement combined. 


VARIORUM. 

Manuals of Hydrostatics, Mechanics, Plane 
Trigonometry, and Optics, by Professors Gal- 
braith and Haughton, have been issued in a 
series by Messrs. Longman, Brown, Green, and 
Longmans, comprising the essential principles 
of each of the sciences treated of in small com- 
pass, aud at a low price. A treatise on 
paper, in Tomlinson’s “ Objects in Art-manu- 
facture ” (published by Harrison, of Pall-mall), 





has been issued to .schools by the Board of. 
Trade Department of Science and Art: it con-| 
tains some curious historical and other interest- | 
ing matter, with specimens of straw paper, | 





marbled, and various other kinds of paper. 
“The Lady’s Almanac for 1555,” is an illus- 
trated periodical, containing, besides the usual 
almanac, various entertaining or instructive ex- 
tracts, &c. suitable to its readers, and forming the 
first of a series which may be made interest- 
ing. 
for the use of the Birmingham Council, in 
which Messrs. R. Rawlinson and J. P. Smith, 
civil engineers, propose a new source of water 
supply to that town, to be obtained from the 
rivers Cole and Blythe, at Blythe-mill, through a 
storage or settling reservoir and _filter-beds, 
established at that point, and raised into a 
fountain reservoir near Coleshill, whence it 
would flow through an aqueduct along the 
Tame Valley to Birmingham. The cost for 
works delivering 6,000,000 gallons in twenty- 
four hours is estimated at 111,SS0/. A similar 
report has been made by Mr. T. Brazill to the 
Corporation of Dublin, and published by Fal- 
coner, of Upper Sackville-street, in that city, in 
which it is proposed to supply Dublin with pure 
water at high-pressure, from a point, on the 
river Liffey, 430 feet above the sea, and in the 
eounties of Wicklow and Kildare, near its 
sources, where an artificial lake is contemplated 
for the supply of 79,000,000 gallons a re at 
an calidad cost of 105,256/. A pamphlet 











«On Baths and Washhouses for the People,” | 


by E. 'T. Bellhouse, has been reprinted from the 
Transactions of the Manchester Statistical 
Society, by Cave and Sever, of Manchester. 
Its main object is to urge the establishment of 
public baths and washhouses at Manchester, to 
which end the various encouraging statistics of 
progress at Liverpool and in the metropolis are 
quoted, and other useful information given. 





OPENING OF THE METROPOLITAN NECROPOLIS AT 
Woktnec.—This extensive neeropolis was consecrated 
oa the 7th instant, by the Bishop of Winchester. The 
subject is of too much importance to be passed over 
without a personal visit, and we shall revert to it 
hereafter. 


| Bank, the proprietors. 


‘in Clyde-street, have commenced on that district a 
j = . : . 
{bazaar forming a direct road from Cowcaddens to 


| house; and another rising beside it designed for a 


| Bennet, of London. 


A report has been made, and printed | 





PMiscellanea. 





New BuILpinGs 1x GLascow.—A local paper speaks 
of the plan of a building to be erected in Trongate, and 
of much the same style as that of Messrs. Campbell, 
already noticed ; but with something of a Flemish as 
well as of a Scottish character. Mr. Rochead is said 
to be the architect : Messrs. Taylor, the builders ; and 
Mr. J. Bain, of Morriston, aud the City of Glasgow 
In the north quarter, Messrs. 
Buchanan and Hay, who lately projected the bazaar 


Hope-street. Preliminary operations for the erection 
of the suspension-bridge at the Green are proceeding. 
In Miller-street there is a building in progress de- 
signed by Messrs. Kirkland and Russell as a ware- 





calenderer, to which our authority points attention from 
their ornamental details. The architect of the latter | 
is Mr. Burnet. A number of new churches are in } 
course of erection or about to be erected. The first 
noted is that now building for the Free Wellpark 
congregation, Duke-street. It is said to be an 
elaborate structure in the Gothic style. The archi- 
tect is Mr. Hay, of Liverpool. The greater part of 
the mason work is finissed, except the spire. A new 
Established church, in the Early English style, is well 
advanced in Dumbarton-road. ‘The architect is Mr. 
Another Established church, it 
is said, is shortly to be erected on the north side of 
the West-end-park, and there is to be a new Free 
church in that neighbourhood. On the south side, 
in Salisbury-street, a plain Gothic structure, with a 
low tower in front, and embattled parapet following 
the slope of the roof, is in progress for the Reformed 
Presbyterians. 

IMPORTANT SANITARY INQUIRY AT MANCHESTER. | 
—At a meeting of the Manchester City Council, | 
held on Thursday, a letter was read from Mr. Samuel | 
Brooks, offering to place at the disposal of the Cor- | 
poration the sum of 1,000/. to be expended in pre- 
liminary inquiries and experiments with the view of 
ascertaining the practicability of applying the night | 
soil and sewerage of the city to agricultural purposes. 
Mr. Brooks, in his letter, states that 100,000/. “a 
annually lost to Manchester by the present mode of | 
dealing with the refuse of the city, and he suggests | 
that a committee of inquiry should be appointed by 
the Council, who should secure the services of Mr. 
William Fairbairn and Mr. Bateman for the engineer- 
ling department, and Mr. Crace Calvert and Dr. 
Angus Smith for the chemical department.—Jorning 
Chronicle. 

MEMORIAL OF THE LATE Mr. Hiceins.—A large 
memorial window has just been placed in St. Jude’s 
Church, Southsea, at the east end of the chancel, by 
the three sons-in-law of the late Mr. J. W. Higgins, 
}one of whom, Mr. T. E. Owen, built and endowed 
the church, to which Mr. Higgins was also a liberal 
|contributor. The window, which has five bays, is 
| chiefly composed of architectural forms and foliage, 
| but the central bay has a painting of Moses lifting up 
‘the brazen Serpent. The painting is said to be a very 
| creditable effort of Messrs. Hartley, of Sunderland. 
| AN IMMENSE FLy-wHEEL.—Considerable interest 
{was excited during the proceedings of the British 


| Association in Liverpool, by the announcement by 
' Mr. Clay, of the Mersey Steel and Iron Company’s 
| Works, of the enormous tly-wheel which was then being 
erected at the south end of Liverpool. This wheel 
is now completed, and its capabilities were first tested 
/on Wednesday last. It is 35 feet in diameter, and 
| weighs upwards of sixty tons, twenty-four of which 
‘are absorbed in the mm. It is the largest of the 
| kind in the kingdom, and when in motion, such is its 
| size, it is fearfal to stand within several feet of it. 
The object of so large a wheel is to give the proper 





momentum, and to counteract shocks in the manu- 


'facture of iron plates. Everything in connection 
| with this ponderous piece of machinery is indicative 
|of strength. The bedding for the shaft is composed 
of upwards of 20 feet deep of solid masonry, half of 
the wheel being below the surface. Some idea of its 
| size may be ascertained from the fact that when it is 
| making thirty-eight revolutions in a minute, which 
will not be much above its usual momentum, its 
periphery is travelling at the rate of a mile a minute. 
The engine by which it is turned is horizontal, and of 
the nominal power of eighty horses. — Liverpool 
Mercury. 

Cxiay ReEsERvorrs.—Your correspondent, Nov. 4, 
wishes to be informed of the methods adopted to pre- 
vent vegetation in clay reservoirs. I can only give 
him my judgment,—First and best, to line the in- 
terior with sound hard bricks, but this will prove a 
very expensive work ; secondly, give it a good coat of 
bituminons asphalte; or, thirdly, a good wash of 
thick stone lime, used when hot. I am not aware 


} 





that the last two methods would affect the water, : 
considering its great quantity. —'T. G. 


Deptrorp SurveyorsHip.— Mr. John Whicheord 
has been elected by the justices of Kent district sur- 
veyor of Deptford. There were several candidates, 
viz.—Messrs. Henry Jarvis, Edwin Nash, George 
Barnes, Williams, Legg, and Pring. Mr. Williams 
stood second. 

Lance Contract For Iron Prares ror Russia. 
—Government now, we hear, has entered into a con- 
tract for the manufacture of about 2,000 tons (worth 
50,0007.) of enormous iron slabs or plates. They are 
to be made of the best scrap iron, with which the 
powerful floating batteries of which we spoke are to 
be covered, so as effectually to render them proof 
against the heaviest shot the Russians can throw. 
These plates vary from 8 to 12 feet in length, are 
from 21 to 86 in. broad, and about 44 in. thick. 
Each plate will weigh from about 1} ton to upwards 
of 3 tons ; and, after being fitted, they are to be bolted 
to the outside of the floating batteries. From experi- 
ments, it appears that iron plates of the scantling 
here mentioned not only resist the heaviest shot, but 
break them in pieces when they strike. So urgent 
are the authorities to have the batteries ready for 
active operations against Russia in the spring, that 
the contract has been divided amongst the principal 
makers in Glasgow, Newcastle, Lowmoor, and other 
places in the north of England. Surely the idea we 
started as to fitting every one of our war-ships with 
at least a single row or two of such plates “‘ between 
wind aud water” must have suggested itself to the 
authorities. Floating-batteries require time to build. 
Every war-ship already afloat is a floating-battery, 
though not so strong, probably, or so able to carry plates 
of such weight, but the size of plate could easily be 
suited to the strength of timber, and an immense 
advantage be thus readily and at once attained through- 
out our whole fleet. 

Arcuitect AND Horse Doctor.—I send you a 
copy of an advertisement from a Cambridge paper, 
for the benefit and edification of the building world, 
and architects in particular :— “‘ John Noakes, certi- 


| fied member of the Royal College of Veterinary 
| Surgeons, London, begs to thank his friends and the 


public, for their liberal support duriug fourteen years’ 
residence in Ely, and assures them he still continues 
to practise the veterinary art, contrary to reports set 
abroad by farriers and empirics to the effect, he has 
relinquished his practice as a veterinary surgeon. He 
| also states that to the above profession, he has added 
| that of architect, surveyor, and builder, and will be 
| happy to produce high testimonials as to qualification 
jin either professions.”--WHAT NEXT ? Another 
correspondent, who directs our attention to the same 
advertisement, says, ‘“‘ The fine arts seem to be in the 
ascendant in Ely, for in front of a barber’s shop near 
the railway station, there is the usual tonsorial pole, 
and under it this announcement :—“ J. Toombs, Hair 
Dresser, Perfumer, and Portrait Painter.” 

SOMERSETSHIRE ARCH#OLOGICAL SocieTy.—At 
| the first conversazione for the forthcoming winter, 
the Rev. Frank Warre was chairman, and introduced 
the business of the evening by referring to the success 
of the past season’s conversational gatherings. Mr. 
| R. Walter, of Percome-hill, then read a short paper 
on a newly-discovered Roman pavement at Wadford, 
near Chard. Rev. F. Warre followed, with Mr. 
Mogg’s paper on heraldry, which was illustrated by 
numerous coloured examples. After the tea and coffee 
interval, the Rev. A. Jones made some remarks on a 
singular candlestick, used in Wales for burning rushes 
steeped in tallow. Mr. Tomkins read a paper on 
Tickenham Church, near Clevedon. 

Tue Parish CuurcH oF St. Mary, SToxe 
NEWINGTON, has become too small for the aceommo- 
dation of the parishioners, and a new church is on the 
tapis, the design by Mr. Scott. On the 29th of 
October the rev. the rector of the parish preached a 
sermon in behalf of the new church fund, in the 
course of which he gave the following pledge,—‘‘ That 
|no wood stained to imitate that of richer grain, no 
| plaster moulding to take the place of that upon 
| which thought and patient labour had been bestowed, 
_ that no stucco transparently counterfeiting the more 

costly stone, should be admitted into its construction ; 
but that every detail should bear the impress of 
truth.” The building is to cost 7,500/. the fittings, 
1,000/7. The foundations have been commenced, and 
'it is to be hoped that means will be forthcoming to 
prosecute the work without delay. 
| ArcurrectuRaAL Lenpine Liprary.— One of 
ithe chief things lamented by most—and I do net 
| doubt all architeets—is the want of a public architee- 
; tural library. Will not some person start such a 
thing? It is true that architectural works are ex- 
| pensive, and that it would require a small capital to 
|commence with; but would not a subscription, of 
say a couple of guineas per annum, be eagerly paid 
| by most architects, their clerks, and pupils? It 
appears, from the Post-office Directory, that there are 
about 600 architects practising in London alone. 
SPEs. 
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Accwwent at AN Iron-Yarp.— Three hundred 
tons of iron fell last week in the iron-yard belonging 
to Messrs. Farmer, tool-emerchants and ironmongers, 
St. John-street, Clerkenwell, and caused the death of 
Henry Lynn, the foreman of the yard. The iron, 
which was all bar of different thicknesses, varying in 
length from eight feet to sixteen feet, was kept in | 
the yard beneath a roof of a shed-like construction, | 
itself being stacked perpendicularly in a number of 
stacks, according to its substance, space being left 
between each stack enough for any one to go in and 
examine the metal. Hach separate stack leant against 
separate bars of timber, trebly supported by tressels 
of very great strength, and secured with iron caps 
and clamps. 

Raitway CarrtaGcrs.—It would be a great con- 
venience if railway directors would cause time-tables 
to be fixed up in their carriages, instead of some of 
the advertisements we see there. In_ first-class 
carriages they might have a loose board to attach 
them to. I should also like to see the handles of the 
carriage doors inside as well as out, in somewhat the 
same manner as house doors, so that a person might 
let himself out without having the trouble of pulling 
down the window, or running the risk of smashing 
his hat in so doing.—G. F. 

Bumpers’ Cierks.—In the present day when 
so much is said and so much good done for the work- 
ing men, can nothing be done to ameliorate the con- 
dition of the working clerks? Is it not too hard that 
they should be expected (as some are), to work from 
half-past eight in the morning till seven in the 
evening, and that every day in the week, Saturdays 
included, for a smaller pittance than is awarded to a 
journeyman carpenter? Is it not a discredit that a 
young man of respectable education (and it is well 
known that a builder’s clerk must have a good general 
education to be efficient), should be compelled to 
work early and late, destroying his health and ener- 
vating his mind, for such a paltry consideration as he 
now obtains? Will you, sir, kindly use your influ- 
ential pen in our behalf, and endeavour at least to put 
us on a footing with clerks of equal abilities in other 
trades, and oblige, —ONE or THEM. 

M. Berckmans, Architect, of Autwerp, whose 
church at Borgerhout we illustrated a few months 





ago (p. 239, ante), died of cholera at the beginning of | ties stations ; from the Blackwall station to Charing- 
last month. His wife died the previous day, and on | cross, by way of St. Paul’s; and from the Eastern 
the Wednesday following both his servants, and two | Counties to Tottenham-court-road, by way of Holborn. 
“ Sisters of Charity’? who had attended M. Berck- |The South-Eastern and South-Western Railways 


mans, were killed by the same disease. A sad story! 
M. Berckmans was anxious to be elected a corre- 
sponding member of the Institute of British Archi- 
tects, and a short time before his death, had forwarded 
us a statement of the buildings he had erected. He 
was architect to the city of Antwerp, and a professor 
in the university there. 

Institution oF MpcnantcaL ENGINEERS.— 
The general meeting of the members of this institu- 
tion was held on Ist. inst. at the house of the institu- 
tion in Newhall-street, Birmingham ; the president, 
Mr. Fairbairn, F.R.S. in the chair. The nomination 
of officers for the ensuing year took place for the next 
annual election ; also the election of a number of new 
members. The first paper, read by Mr. John E. 
Hodgkin, of Birmingham, was a description of 
* Prideaux’s Self-closing Valve for Preventing Smoke 
in Steam Boilers and other Furnaces.” The second 
was a description of an “ Improved Wrought-iron 
Piston,” by Mr. James E. MeCounell, of Wolverton. 
The next was a description by Mr. Henry Wright, of 
Saltley, of an ‘“‘ Improved Steam-engine Boiler,” in- 
vented by Mr. W. B. Johnson, of Manchester. The 
last was a description of a “ Friction-hammer,” by 
Mr. James Kitson, of Leeds. The meeting then 
terminated. 

Panic in A Cape. at Cork.—In South parish 
chapel, where a dense crowd had collected to hear one 
of the “ Redemptorist Fathers,” on Monday in week 
before last, a panic suddenly ensued on the crash of a 
long stool which was broken in the middle, when an 
outery arose that the galleries were coming down, 
and arush, as usual in such cases, was instantly made 
to the door, where many persons were crushed and 
trampled on, so that twenty-eight persons, men, 
women, and children, were all more or less injured, 
some of them it was feared fatally. 

Smarp’s VentiratinG SHarr.—By an imperfec- 
tion in Mr. Sharp’s description of this shaft, it was 
merely stated that the poisonous gases were not 
exploded or consumed while in the sewer. But it 
ought to have been more explicitly explained, that 
these gases were consumed, as well as the sewer venti- 
lated, by the flame, although the wire gauze prevented 
them from being either exploded or consumed while 
in the sewer itself. 

Coxsumrrion or SMOKE. — A correspondent 
points out that the invention in use at Messrs. 
Cubitt’s, and lately described by us, is suggested in a 
paragraph headed as above, at the bottom of p. 631 


“ Poulson’s patent pendulum T-lever,” which is to 
“ supersede steam-power,”’ as so many other inventions 
have done,—have threatened to do rather,—appears in 
Herepath’s Journal. Tt is there stated that, by 
means of this T-lever, two men in a sitting position, 
will be able, with ease, to propel a railway engine of 
25-horse power, with its full complement of carriages, 
at any speed attainable by steam power ! The tenders 
and boilers of the present engines will, of course, be 
no longer required, and the new engine will be con- 
structed of about one-fourth the weight, and at, say, 
one-sixth or one eighth the cost. The principle will 
be applied at once to ships’ pumps, as well as of course 
to marine engines in general. “Four men will be 
able to pump the largest vessel dry.’’ But surely 
that will depend on the question whether the leak be 
not capable of filling the ship as fast as the four men 
can pump, even with the T-lever. Otherwise, why 
four men should be required to pump one ship while 
two men are equivalent to 25-horse power, it is not 
easy to see. Surely it does not require 50-horse 
power to work any pumps that are ever likely to be 
fixed in one ship, however large. We should have 
rather thought that this wonderful “ superseder” 
would have sufficed, for instance, to render less pre- 
posterous and more hopeful, even the exertions of 
that one poor soul, the stewardess of the ill-fated 
Arctic, whom Captain Luce found, all alone, at 
work on the pumps, while the ship was sinking. If 
two men, by the way, can work a T-lever, yielding 
25-horse power, why not set one (say) of the Aorses,— 
once set agoing,—to work the two men’s work, and so 
do without manual labour at all? To make manual 
labour do the work of steam power, is not quite 
satisfactory progress, even with all its promised 
advantages. The grand end of all such inventions is 
the substitution of some other power for that of men, 
and not the reverse, as to some extent, at least, in the 
present instance. 

LonpoN ImprovemMents.—Mr. Pym, says a con- 
temporary, has designed a plan for relieving the 
bridges and thoroughfares, by building miles of tubu- 
lar superway, somewhat similar to the Britannia 
tubular bridge, running first from the South-Eastern 
Railway station to the Blackwall and Eastern Coun- 


would be joined by a line which would run on to 
Westminster, and there would be junctions con- 
necting the east and west lines, as well as branch 
lines to the Elephant and Castle, to the Angel, 
Islington, Euston-square, King’s-cross, Whitechapel, 
Lambeth, and such other points in the princi- 


““SreEAM POWER SUPERSEDED.’—Some account of | Workine Men’s Cottece, Rep Lion-sQuarE, 





pal thoroughfares as might be found desirable. The 
tubes would be wide enough for a double line of rail- | 
way, and be carried on columns of masonry in the | 
rear of the principal streets, sufficiently high to pass | 
over the tops of the buildings in the streets below. | 
Trains to be passing along the limes without inter- | 
mission, aud to consist of first and second-class car- | 
riages, with fares 3d. and 1d. for all distances, with | 
stations at all the junctions and all the principal | 
cross-streets, passengers being raised and lowered in | 
chambers by machinery. The cost of such a super- | 
way Mr. Pym estimates at 500,000/. a mile, and he 

calculates that when in work it would yield 1,458/. a 

day, or 10,206/. a week. A very comprehensive 

scheme ; but would it not cast too much of a shadow 

on London as it is ? 

Fatt or a House at Giascow.—On Saturday 

last, part of the wall of a building in course of erec- 

tion at the foot of Washington-street, in this city, 

fell without warning, from the height of about 20 

feet, upon the workmen employed there. One of 
them was killed on the spot. Another got an arm 

and leg broken, and a frightful gash inflicted above 

the right eye. A third had his right arm broken. 

Several others were also more or less injured, 

Mitrrary AsytuM, CuHetsrea.— Additions are 
about to be made here, and a correspondent expresses 
doubts as to the good judgment shown in the position 
of the new buildings. 

IncREASED VALVE OF Lanp at LEICESTER.-— 
The sale of the Stoneygate estate, containing 40} 
acres, took place on Wednesday week, and realised 
nearly double the amount at which it was last pur- 
chased, and more than three times the amount at 
which it was purchased within the memory of many | 
old inhabitants. Stoneygate House, with rather more | 
than 7 acres of the land, was knocked down for 
4,1002. and the several lots of the land, with frontage 
towards the London-road, were sold at 415/. 400/. 
and 330/. an acre. Thos lots, with frontage towards 
Knighton-lane, were sold at 230/. 210/. and 200/. an 
acre, while the land at the back, with frontage to a 
new proposed 40 feet road, were sold at 250/. 2457. 
and 230/. an acre. Thus the 404 acres and the 





of our tenth volume. 


house realised nearly 13,0007. 





—The success of this institution is said to have ex- 
ceeded the most sanguine expectations of its pro- 
moters. It numbers already 114 students within the 
first week of its opening. Most of these students 
attend two or three, and some as many as four or 
five classes ; so that the average attendances on all 
the classes far exceeds the total number of the 
scholars. No member is admitted into the college 
without having passed a preliminary examination in 
reading, writing, and the first four rules of arithmetic. 





VALUE OF LanD aT Stockton. — Six acres of 
land, adjoining Portrack-lane and the Clarence line of 
railway, at Stockton, recently brought 2407. an 
acre ; and other five acres, lying beside the same 
railway, sold at 250/. an acre. The former lot is 
said to have been purchased, not many years ago, for 
600/. 

ScreNTIFIC SCHOOLS FOR CoRNWALL. — Central 
schools for the mining districts of Cornwall are to be 
established at Truro, under the control of the depart- 
ment of science and art. There will be three teachers 
—one for mineralogy and chemistry, another for 


mathematics and mechanics, and a third for practical j 
mining. Exhibitions at this department are sug- i 


gested ; and it is believed that the Prince Consort, in 
name of the Prince of Wales, as Duke of Cornwall, 
will aid in their establishment. 


LONDON FROM ABOVE.—Oh, it was such a dream 
by daylight—such a dream, and yet so true! All was 
so little, and I was still the same! All the streets were 
millions of dolls’ houses; and along the streets little 
specs, moving—moving, sometimes in twos and threes, 
and then altogether, in one long black, gliding thread. 
And then the cattle and the horses! I felt that I 
could take up the biggest of them, like shrew-mice, in 
my fingers—look at ‘em and set ’em down again. 
And then the smoke! the beautiful smoke! Oh, in 
millions of silver feathers it came from the chimneys 
up and up; and then somehow joined in one large 
shining sheet ; and went floating, floating, over houses 
and church-steeples, with hundreds of golden weather- 
cocks glittering, glittering through. And then the 
river and the ships! The twisting water, shining 
like glass! And the poles of the ships, as close, and 
straight, and sharp as rushes ina pond! And then, 
far off, the hills, the dear green hills; with such a 
stir below, and they so beautiful and still, as though 
they never heard, and never cared for the noise of 
London—a noise that when we listened, hummed 
from below; hummed for all the world like a hundred 
humble-bees, all making honey, and all upon one 
bush !—Douglas Jerrold’s Heart of Gold. 

SUBMARINE TELEGRAPH COMMUNICATION WITH- 
out Wires.—A New York paper states that 100 
years ago, Dr. Franklin made this experiment with 
success, and that nine years ago Professor Morse 
made successful experiments across the Susquehanna 
River, and expended a good deal of time and money, 
with the hope of being able ultimately to transmit 
intelligence in the same way across the Atlantic. In 
1748, it is said, Dr. Franklin invited his philoso- 
phical friends to what he termed an electrical feast, 
on the shore of the Schuylkill, near Philadelphia, 
where he tried his experiments. In describing them 
to his friend, Peter Collinson, of London, he says, 
“The hot weather coming on, when electrical ex- 
periments are not so agreeable, it is proposed to put 
an end to them for this season, somewhat humor- 
ously, in a party of pleasure on the banks of the 
Schuylkill. Spirits are to be fired by a spark sent 
from side to side through the river, without any 
other conductor than the water; an experiment 
which we some time since performed to the amaze- 
ment of many.” 





TENDERS 


For Corn Exchange, Spalding. Messrs. Bellamy and 
Hardy, architects, &c. Lincoln, 


©. Rene, Tans cisccctoresteresse £5,127 0 0 
i fi” eee 6,057 0 0 
Barker and Son, Sleaford ......... 4917 0 0 
Henry Creaser, York............... 4,855 0 0 
BIEN KID daiiiseeresg cis <eenvouvke 4,815 0 0 
Ferguson and Son, Nottingham 4,642 0 0 
TE, TERE: BANOO sinccareccciceceeccss 4,467 0 0 
Sharman and Son, Spalding ...... 4,175 0 0 


For two villas in Cottenham-park, Messrs. Coe, 
architects. 
Rowland and Evans 
Howlandson ... 
Walburton............... 
Hopkins and Roberts 


.. £1,480 
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Adamson... 1,197 
Harrison .......00. 1,190 
Wilson, Pimlico .., « 1,100 
Case (accepted) ........c.cccc000 2,135 


TenpERS ror Vittas at Enrretp.—Messrs. B. and C. 
Hayne wish us to state that they did not tender for these 
villas, or authorise any one to do so for them, although 
their names appeared in the list of tenders. 





